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The Buried Moon - 
An English Fairy Tale 

by Edmund Dulac 

In my old Granny's days, long, long— oh, so long ago, Carland was just a 

collection of bogs. Pools of black water lay in the hollows, and little 

green rivulets scurried away here and there like long lizards trying to 

escape from their tails, while every tuft that you trod upon would 

squirt up at you like anything. Oh! it _was_ a nice place to be in on a 

dark night, I give you my word. 

Now, I've heard my Granny say that a long time before her day the Moon 
got trapped and buried in the bog. I'll tell you the tale as she used to 

tell it to me. 

On some nights the beautiful Moon rose up in the sky and shone brighter 

and brighter, and the people blessed her because by her wonderful light 

they could find their way home at night through the treacherous bogs. 

But on other nights she did not come, and then it was so dark that the 

traveller could not find his way; and, besides, the Evil Things that 

feared the light-toads and creepy, crawly things, to say nothing of 

Bogles and Little Bad People-came out in the darkness to do all the 

harm they could, for they hated the people and were always trying to 

lead them astray. Many a poor man going home in the dark had been 

enticed by these malevolent things into quicksands and mud pools. When 

the Moon was away and the night was black, these vile creatures had 

their will. 

When the Moon learned about this, she was very grieved, for she is a 

sweet, kind body, who spends nights without sleep, so as to show a light 

for people going home. She was troubled about it all, and said to 

herself, Til just go down and see how matters stand.' 

So, when the dark end of the month came round, she stepped down out of 

the sky, wrapped from head to foot in her black travelling cloak with 

the hood drawn over her bright golden hair. For a moment she stood at 

the edge of the marshes, looking this way and that. Everywhere, as far 

as she could see, was the dismal bog, with pools of black water, and 

gnarled, fantastic-looking snags sticking up here and there amid the 

dank growth of weeds and grasses. There was no light save the feeble 

glimmer of the stars reflected in the gloomy pools; but, upon the grass 

where she stood, a bright ring of moonlight shone from her feet beneath 

her cloak. 

She saw this and drew her garments closer about her. It was cold, and 



she was trembling. She feared that vast expanse of bog and its evil 
creatures, but she was determined to face the matter out and see exactly 
how the thing stood. 

Guided by the light that streamed from her feet, she advanced into the 
bog. As the summer wind stirs one tussock after another, so she stepped 
onward between the slimy ponds and deadly quagmires. Now she reached a 
jet-black pool, and all too late she saw the stars shining in its 
depths. Her foot tripped and all she could do was to snatch at an 
overhanging branch of a snag as she fell forward. To this she clung, 
but, fast as she gripped it, faster still some tendrils from the bough 
whipped round her wrists like manacles and held her there a prisoner. 
She struggled and wrenched and tugged with all her might and main, but 
the tendrils only tightened and cut into her wrists like steel bands. 




In her frantic struggles the hood of her cloak fell back from her 

dazzling golden hair, and immediately the whole place was flooded with 

light. 

As she stood there shivering in the dark and wondering how to free 
herself, she heard far away in the bog a voice calling through the 
night. It was a wailing cry, dying away in despair. She listened and 
listened, and the repeated cry came nearer; then she heard 
footsteps-halting, stumbling and slipping. At last, by the dim light of 
the stars, she saw a haggard, despairing face with fearful eyes; and 
then she knew it was a poor man who had lost his way and was floundering 
on to his death. Now he caught sight of a gleam of light from the 
captive Moon, and made his uncertain way towards it, thinking it meant 
help. As he came nearer and nearer the pool, the Moon saw that her light 
was luring him to his death, and she felt so very sorry for him, and so 
angry with herself that she struggled fiercely at the cords that held 
her. It was all in vain, but, in her frantic struggles, the hood of her 
cloak fell back from her dazzling golden hair, and immediately the whole 
place was flooded with light, which fell on muddy pools and quicks and 
quags, glinting on the twisted roots and making the whole place as clear 
as day. 

How glad the wayfarer was to see the light! How pleased he was to see 
all the Evil Things of the dark scurrying back into their holes! He 



could now find his way, and he made for the edge of the treacherous 

marsh with such haste that he had not time to wonder at the strange 

thing that had happened. He did not know that the blessed light that 

showed him his path to safety shone from the radiant hair of the Moon, 

bound fast to a snag and half buried in the bog. And the Moon herself 

was so glad he was safe, that she forgot her own danger and need. But, 

as she watched him making good his escape from the terrible dangers of 

the marshes, she was overcome by a great longing to follow him. This 

made her tug and strain again like a demented creature, until she sank 

exhausted, but not free, in the mud at the foot of the snag. As she did 

so, her head fell forward on her breast, and the hood of her cloak again 

covered her shining hair. 

At that moment, just as suddenly as the light had shone out before, the 

darkness came down with a swish, and all the vile things that loved it 

came out of their hiding-places with a kind of whispering screech which 

grew louder and louder as they swarmed abroad on the marshes. Now they 

gathered round the poor Moon, snarling and scratching at her and 

screaming hateful mockeries at her. At last they had her in their 

power— their old foe whose light they could not endure; the Bright One 

whose smile of light sent them scurrying away into their crevices and 

defeated their fell designs. 

'Hell roast thee!' cried an ugly old witch-thing; 'thou'rt the 
meddlesome body that spoils all our brews.' 

'Out on thee!' shrieked the bogle-bodies; 'if 'twere not for thee we'd 

have the marsh to ourselves.' 

And there was a great clamour-as out-of-tune as out-of-tune could be. 

All the things of darkness raised their harsh and cracked voices against 

the Bright One of the sky. 'Ha, ha! 1 and 'Ho, ho!' and 'He, he!' mingled 

with chuckles of fiendish glee, until it seemed as if the very trickles 

and gurgles of the bog were joining in the orgy of hate. 

'Burn her with corpse-lights! 1 yelled the witch. 

'Ha, ha! He, he!' came the chorus of evil creatures. 

Truss her up and stifle her!' screamed the creeping things. 'Spin webs 
round her! 1 And the spiders of the night swarmed all over her. 

'Sting her to death!' said the Scorpion King at the head of his brood. 

'Ho, ho! He, he!' And, as each vile thing had something to say about it, 

a horrible, screeching dispute arose, while the captive Moon crouched 

shuddering at the foot of the snag and gave herself up as lost. 

The dim grey light of the early dawn found them still hissing and 

clawing and screeching at one another as to the best way to dispose of 

the captive. Then, when the first rosy ray shot up from the Sun, they 

grew afraid. Some scuttled away, but those who remained hastened to do 



something— anything that would smother the light of the Moon. The only 
thing they could think of now was to bury her in the mud, -bury her 
deep. They were all agreed on this as the quickest way. 

So they clutched her with skinny fingers and pushed her down into the 
black mud beneath the water at the foot of the snag. When they had all 
stamped upon her, the bogle-bodies ran quickly and fetched a big black 
stone which they hurled on top of her to keep her down. Then the old 
witch called two will-o'-the-wisps from the darkest part of the 
marshes, and, when they came dancing and glancing above the pools and 
quicks, she bade them keep watch by the grave of the Moon, and, if she 
tried to get out, to sound an alarm. 

Then the horrid things crept away from the morning light, chuckling to 
themselves over the funeral of the Moon, and only wishing they could 
bury the Sun in the same way; but that was a little too much to hope 
for, and besides, all respectable Horrors of the Bog ought to be asleep 
in bed during the Sun's journey across the sky. 

The poor Moon was now buried deep in the black mud, with a heavy stone 
on top of her. Surely she could never again thwart their plans of evil, 
hatched and nurtured in the foul darkness of the quags. She was buried 
deep; they had left no sign; who would know where to look for her? 

Day after day passed by until the time of the New Moon was eagerly 
looked for by the good folk who dwelt around the marshes, for they knew 
they had no friend like the Moon, whose light enabled them to find the 
pathways through the bog-land, and drove away all the vile things into 
their dark holes and corners. So they put lucky pennies in their pouches 
and straws in their hats, and searched for the crescent Moon in the sky. 
But evening twilight brought no Moon, which was not strange, for she was 
buried deep in the bog. 

The nights were pitch dark, and the Horrors held frolic in the marshes 
and swarmed abroad in ever-increasing numbers, so that no traveller was 
safe. The poor people were so frightened and dumbfounded at being 
forsaken by the friendly Moon, that some of them went to the old Wise 
Woman of the Mill and besought her to find out what was the matter. 

The Wise Woman gazed long into her magic mirror, and then made a brew of 
herbs, into which she looked just as long, muttering words that nobody 
but herself could understand. 

'It's very strange,' she said at last; 'but there's nought to say what 
has become of her. I'll look again later on; meantime if ye do learn 
anything, let me know.' 

So they went away more mystified than ever, and, as the following nights 
brought no Moon, they could do nothing but stand about in groups in the 
streets discussing the strange thing. The disappearance of the Moon was 
the one topic. By the fireside, at the work-bench, in the inn and all 
about, their tongues went nineteen to the dozen; and no wonder, for who 



had ever heard of the Moon being lost, stolen or strayed? 

But it chanced one day that a man from the other side of the marshes was 

sitting in the inn, smoking his pipe and listening to the talk of the 

other inmates, when all of a sudden he sat bolt upright, slapped his 

thigh and cried out, T fegs! Now I mind where that there Moon be!' 

Then he told them how one night he had got lost in the marshes and was 

frightened to death; how he went blundering on in the dark with all the 

Evil Things after him, and, at last, how a great bright light burst out 

of a pool and showed him the way to go. 

When they heard this they all took the shortest cut to the Wise Woman, 

and told her the man's story. After a long look in the mirror and the 

pot, she wagged her head slowly and said, 'It's all dark, children. You 

see, being as there's no Moon to conjure by, I can't tell ye where she's 

gone or what's made off with her-which same I could tell ye fine if she 

was in her right place. But mebbe, if ye do what I'm going to tell ye, 

then ye may hap on her yourselves. Listen now! Just before the darklings 

come, each of ye take a stone in your mouth and a twig of the 

witch-hazel in your hands, and go into the marshes without fear. Speak 

no word, for fear of your lives, but keep straight on till ye come to a 

spot where ye'll see a coffin with a cross and a candle on it. That's 

where ye'll find your Moon, I'm thinking, if ye're lucky. 

So the next night as the dark began to fall they all trooped out into 

the marshes, each with a stone in his mouth and a twig of the 

witch-hazel in his hands. Never a word they spoke, but kept straight on; 

and, I'm telling you, there was not one among them but had the creeps 

and the starts. They could see nothing around them but bogs and pools 

and snags; but strange sighing whispers brushed past their ears, and 

cold wet hands sought theirs and tugged at the hazel twigs. But all at 

once, while looking everywhere for the coffin with the cross and the 

candle, they espied the big, strange stone, and it looked just like a 

coffin; while at the head of it was a black cross formed by the branches 

of the snag, and on this cross flickered a tiny light just like a 

candle. 

When they saw these things they all knew that what the Wise Woman had 

told them was true: they were not far from their beloved Moon. But, 

being mighty feared of Bogles and the other Evil Things, they all went 

down on their knees in the mud and said the Lord's Prayer, once 

forwards, in keeping with the cross, and once backwards to keep off the 

Horrors of the Darkness. All this they said in their minds, without 

saying a word aloud, for they well knew what would happen to them if 

they neglected the Wise Woman's advice. 

Then they rose up and laid hands on the great stone and heaved it up. 

And my Granny says, that as they did it, some of them saw, just for one 

tiddy-widdy little waste of a minute, the most beautiful face in the 

world gazing up at them with wistful eyes like — like — I really can't 

remember how my Granny described them, but it was either 'pools of 



gratitude 1 or 'lakes of love.' At all events, this is exactly what 
happened when the stone was rolled right over, and it was said so 
quickly that not one of them could describe it afterwards: Thanks, 
brave folk! I shall never forget your kindness,' as the Moon stepped up 
out of the black pool into her place in the sky. 

Then they were all astonished beyond words, for, suddenly, all around 
was the silver light, making the safe ways between the bogs as clear as 
day. There was a sudden rush of weird things to their lairs, and then 
all was still and bright. Looking up, they saw with delight the full 
Moon sailing in the sky and smiling down upon them. She was there to 
light them home again. She was there to stampede the Evil Things— the 
Bogles and the Bad Little People-back into their vile dens. And, as the 
people looked around and wondered, it almost seemed to them that this 
time she had killed the Horrors dead-never to come to life again. 

(xource: Project Gutenberg EBook #25513) 



The Kind Giver and the Grudging Giver 

by Basil Hall Chamberlain 

A certain man had laid his net across the river; having laid his net, he 
killed a quantity of fish. Meanwhile there came a raven, and perched 
beside him. It seemed to be greatly hungering after the fish. It was 
much to be pitied. So the fisherman washed one of the fish, and threw it 
to the raven. The raven ate the fish with great joy. Afterwards the 
raven came again. Though it was a raven, it spoke thus, just like a 
human being: "I am very grateful for having been fed on fish by you. If 
you will come with me to my old father, he too will thank you. So you 
had better come." 

The man went with the raven. Being a raven, it flew through the air. The 
man followed it on foot. After they had gone a long way, they came to a 
large house. When they got there, the raven went into the house. The man 
went in also. When he looked, it appeared like a human being in form, 
though it was a raven. There were also a divine old man and a divine old 
woman besides the divine girl. This girl was she who had led the man 
hither. The divine old man spoke thus: "I am very grateful to you. As I 
am very grateful to you for feeding my daughter with good fish, I have 
had you brought here in order to reward you." Thus spoke the divine old 
man. 

Then there were a gold puppy and a silver puppy. Both these puppies were 
given to the man. The divine old man spoke thus: "Though I should give 
you treasures, it would be useless. But if I give you these puppies, you 
will be greatly benefited. As for the excrements of these two puppies, 
the gold puppy excretes gold and the silver puppy excretes silver. This 
being so, you will be greatly enriched if you sell these excrements to 
the officials. Understand this!" Then the man, with respectful 
salutations, went away, carrying with him the two puppies, and came to 
his own house. Then he gave the puppies a little food at a time. When 



the gold puppy excreted, it excreted gold for him. When the silver puppy 
excreted, it excreted silver for him. The man greatly enriched himself 

by selling the metal. 

Thereupon another man, for the sake of imitation, set his net in the 

river. He killed a quantity of fish. Then the raven came. The man 

smeared a fish with mud, and then threw it to the raven. The raven flew 

away with it. The man went after it, and at last, after going a long 

way, reached a large house. He went in there. The divine old man was 

very angry. He spoke thus: "You man are a man with a very bad heart. 

When you gave my daughter a fish, you gave it smeared all over with mud. 

I am very angry. Still, though I am angry, I will give you some puppies, 

as you have come to my house. If you treat them properly, you will be 

benefited." Thus spoke the divine old man, and gave a gold puppy and a 

silver puppy to the man. With a bow, the man went home with them. 

The man thought thus: "If I feed the puppies plentifully, they will 

excrete plenty of metal. It would be foolish to have them excreting only 

a little at a time. So I will do that, and become very rich." Thinking 

thus, he fed the puppies plentifully on anything, even on dirty things. 

Then they excreted no metal for him. They only excreted dirty dung. The 

man's house was full of nothing but dirty dung. As for the former man, 

who had received puppies from the divine old man, he fed his on nothing 

but good food, a little at a time. Gradually they excreted metal for 

him. He was greatly enriched. 

Thus in ancient times, with regard to men who wished to grow rich, they 

could grow rich if their hearts were as good as possible. As for 

bad-hearted men, the gods became angry at all their various misdeeds. 

It was for this reason that, on account of their anger, even a gold 

puppy excreted nothing but dung. As for the house of that bad-hearted 

man, it grew so full of dung as to be too dirty for other people to 

enter. This being so, oh! men, do not be bad-hearted. That is the story 

which I have heard. -(Translated literally. Told by Ishanashte, 20th 

July, 1886.) 

(source: PG EBook #29287) 



Gooloo. The Magpie, and The Wahroogah 

by K. Langloh Parker 

Gooloo was a very old woman, and a very wicked old woman too, as this 

story will tell. During all the past season, when the grass was thick 

with seed, she had gathered much doonburr, which she crushed into meal 

as she wanted it for food. She used to crush it on a big flat stone 

with small flat stones-the big stone was called a dayoorl. Gooloo 

ground a great deal of the doonburr seed to put away for immediate use, 

the rest she kept whole, to be ground as required. 

Soon after she had finished her first grinding, a neighbouring tribe 



came along and camped near where she was. One day the men all went out 
hunting, leaving the women and the children in the camp. After the men 
had been gone a little while, Gooloo the magpie came to their camp to 
talk to the women. She said, "Why do you not go hunting too? Many are 
the nests of the wurranunnahs round here, and thick is the honey in 
them. Many and ripe are the bumbles hanging now on the humble trees; 
red is the fruit of the grooees, and opening with ripeness the fruit of 
the guiebets. Yet you sit in the camp and hunger, until your husbands 
return with the dinewan and bowrah they have gone forth to slay. Go, 
women, and gather of the plenty that surrounds you. I will take care of 
your children, the little Wahroogabs." 

"Your words are wise," the women said. "It is foolish to sit here and 
hunger, when near at hand yams are thick in the ground, and many fruits 
wait but the plucking. We will go and fill quickly our comebees and 
goolays, but our children we will take with us." 

"Not so," said Gooloo, "foolish indeed were you to do that. You would 
tire the little feet of those that run, and tire yourselves with the 
burden of those that have to be carried. No, take forth your comebees 
and goolays empty, that ye may bring back the more. Many are the spoils 
that wait only the hand of the gatherer. Look ye, I have a durrie made 
of fresh doonburr seed, cooking just now on that bark between two 
fires; that shall your children eat, and swiftly shall I make them 
another. They shall eat and be full ere their mothers are out of sight. 
See, they come to me now, they hunger for durrie, and well will I feed 
them. Haste ye then, that ye may return in time to make ready the fires 
for cooking the meat your husbands will bring. Glad will your husbands 
be when they see that ye have filled your goolays and comebees with 
fruits, and your wirrees with honey. Haste ye, I say, and do well." 

Having listened to the words of Gooloo, the women decided to do as she 
said, and, leaving their children with her, they started forth with 
empty comebees, and armed with combos, with which to chop out the bees' 
nests and opossums, and with yam sticks to dig up yams. 

When the women had gone, Gooloo gathered the children round her and fed 
them with durrie, hot from the coals. Honey, too, she gave them, and 
bumbles which she had buried to ripen. When they had eaten, she hurried 
them off to her real home, built in a hollow tree, a little distance 
away from where she had been cooking her durrie. Into her house she 
hurriedly thrust them, followed quickly herself, and made all secure. 
Here she fed them again, but the children had already satisfied their 
hunger, and now they missed their mothers and began to cry. Their 
crying reached the ears of the women as they were returning to their 
camp. Quickly they came at the sound which is not good in a mother's 
ears. As they quickened their steps they thought how soon the spoils 
that lay heavy in their comebees would comfort their children. And 
happy they, the mothers, would feel when they fed the Wahroogahs with 
the dainties they had gathered for them. Soon they reached the camp, 
but, alas! where were their children? And where was Gooloo the magpie? 



"They are playing wahgoo," they said, "and have hidden themselves." 

The mothers hunted all round for them, and called aloud the names of 

their children and Gooloo. But no answer could they hear and no trace 

could they find. And yet every now and then they heard the sound of 

children wailing. But seek as they would they found them not. Then 

loudly wailed the mothers themselves for their lost Wahroogahs, and, 

wailing, returned to the camp to wait the coming of the black fellows. 

Heavy were their hearts, and sad were their faces when their husbands 

returned. They hastened to tell the black fellows when they came, how 

Gooloo had persuaded them to go hunting, promising if they did so that 

she would feed the hungry Wahroogahs, and care for them while they were 

away, but-and here they wailed again for their poor Wahroogahs. They 

told how they had listened to her words and gone; truth had she told of 

the plenty round, their comebees and goolays were full of fruits and 

spoils they had gathered, but, alas! they came home with them laden 

only to find their children gone and Gooloo gone too. And no trace 

could they find of either, though at times they heard a sound as of 

children wailing. 

Then wroth were the men, saying: "What mothers are ye to leave your 

young to a stranger, and that stranger a Gooloo, ever a treacherous 

race? Did we not go forth to gain food for you and our children? Saw ye 

ever your husbands return from the chase empty handed? Then why, when 

ye knew we were gone hunting, must ye too go forth and leave our 

helpless ones to a stranger? Oh, evil, evil indeed is the time that has 

come when a mother forgets her child. Stay ye in the camp while we go 

forth to hunt for our lost Wahroogahs. Heavy will be our hands on the 

women if we return without them." 

The men hunted the bush round for miles, but found no trace of the lost 
Wahroogahs, though they too heard at times a noise as of children's 

voices wailing. 

But beyond the wailing which echoed in the mothers' ears for ever, no 

trace was found of the children. For many days the women sat in the 

camp mourning for their lost Wahroogahs, and beating their heads 

because they had listened to the voice of Gooloo. 

(source: PG EBook #3833) 




The Honey-Bee 

by Anonymous 

This is an extraordinary, curious, and remarkably industrious 
ttle insect to which mankind are indebted for one of the most 
palatable and wholesome sweets which nature affords ; and 



which was one of the choice articles with which the promised 
land was said to abound. 

In every hive of bees, there are three kinds: the queen, the 
drones and tlui laborers: of these last, there aro by far the great- 
est number: and as cold weather approaches, they drive from 
the hives and destroy the drones that have not labored in summer 
and will not let them eat in winter. If bees are examined 
through a glass hive, all appears at first like confusion ; but on a 
more careful inspection, every animal is found regularly em- 
ployed. It is very delightful, when the maple and other trees 
are in bloom, or the clover in the meadows, to be abroad and 
hear their busy hum. 

" Brisk as the busy bee among learning flowers, 
Employ thy youthful sunshine hours." 

(source: The History of Insects at Archive.org) 



Hiawatha 

From Indian Myths, by Ellen Emerson 

On the banks of Tioto, or Cross Lake, resided an eminent man who bore 
the name of Hiawatha, or the Wise Man. 

This name was given him, as its meaning indicates, on account of his 
great wisdom in council and power in war. Hiawatha was of high and 
mysterious origin. He had a canoe which would move without paddles, 
obedient to his will, and which he kept with great care and never used 
except when he attended the general council of the tribes. It was from 
Hiawatha the people learned to raise corn and beans; through his 
instructions they were enabled to remove obstructions from the water 
courses and clear their fishing grounds; and by him they were helped to 
get the mastery over the great monsters which overran the country. The 
people listened to him with ever increasing delight; and he gave them 
wise laws and maxims from the Great Spirit, for he had been second to 
him only in power previous to his taking up his dwelling with mankind. 

Having selected the Onondagas for his tribe, years passed away in 
prosperity; the Onondagas assumed an elevated rank for their wisdom and 
learning, among the other tribes, and there was not one of these which 
did not yield its assent to their superior privilege of lighting the 
council-fire. 

But in the midst of the high tide of their prosperity, suddenly there 
arose a great alarm at the invasion of a ferocious band of warriors from 
the North of the Great Lakes; and as these bands advanced, an 
indiscriminate slaughter was made of men, women, and children. 
Destruction fell upon all alike. 



The public alarm was great; and Hiawatha advised them not to waste their 

efforts in a desultory manner, but to call a council of all the tribes 

that could be gathered together, from the East to the West; and, at the 

same time, he appointed a meeting to take place on an eminence on the 

banks of the Onondaga Lake. There, accordingly, the chief men assembled, 

while the occasion brought together a vast multitude of men, women, and 

children, who were in expectation of some marvellous deliverance. 

Three days elapsed, and Hiawatha did not appear. The multitude began to 

fear that he was not coming, and messengers were despatched for him to 

Tioto, who found him depressed with a presentiment that evil would 

follow his attendance. These fears were overruled by the eager 

persuasions of the messengers; and Hiawatha, taking his daughter with 

him, put his wonderful canoe in its element and set out for the council. 

The grand assemblage that was to avert the threatened danger appeared 

quickly in sight, as he moved rapidly along in his magic canoe; and when 

the people saw him, they sent up loud shouts of welcome until the 

venerated man landed. A steep ascent led up the banks of the lake to the 

place occupied by the council; and, as he walked up, a loud whirring 

sound was heard above, as if caused by some rushing current of air. 

Instantly, the eyes of all were directed upward to the sky, where was 

seen a dark spot, something like a small cloud, descending rapidly, and 

as it approached, enlarging in its size and increasing in velocity. 

Terror and alarm filled the minds of the multitude and they scattered in 

confusion. But as soon as he had gained the eminence, Hiawatha stood 

still, causing his daughter to do the same-deeming it cowardly to fly, 

and impossible, if it was attempted, to divert the designs of the Great 

Spirit. The descending object now assumed a more definite aspect; and, 

as it came nearer, revealed the shape of a gigantic white bird, with 

wide-extended and pointed wings. This bird came down with ever 

increasing velocity, until, with a mighty swoop, it dropped upon the 

girl, crushing her at once to the earth. 

The fixed face of Hiawatha alone indicated his consciousness of his 

daughter's death; while in silence he signalled to the warriors, who had 

stood watching the event in speechless consternation. One after the 

other stepped up to the prostrate bird, which was killed by its violent 

fall, and selecting a feather from its snow-white plumage, decorated 

himself therewith. 




But now a new affliction fell upon Hiawatha; for, on removing the 
carcass of the bird, not a trace could be discovered of his daughter. 
Her body had vanished from the earth. Shades of anguish contracted the 
dark face of Hiawatha. He stood apart in voiceless grief. No word was 
spoken. His people waited in silence, until at length arousing himself, 
he turned to them and walked in calm dignity to the head of the council. 

The first day he listened with attentive gravity to the plans of the 

different speakers; on the next day he arose and said: "My friends and 

brothers; you are members of many tribes, and have come from a great 

distance. We have come to promote the common interest, and our mutual 

safety. How shall it be accomplished? To oppose these Northern hordes in 

tribes singly, while we are at variance often with each other, is 

impossible. By uniting in a common band of brotherhood we may hope to 

succeed. Let this be done, and we shall drive the enemy from our land. 

Listen to me by tribes. You, the Mohawks, who are sitting under the 

shadow of the great tree, whose branches spread wide around, and whose 

roots sink deep into the earth, shall be the first nation, because you 

are warlike and mighty. You, the Oneidas, who recline your bodies 

against the everlasting stone that cannot be moved, shall be the second 

nation, because you always give wise counsel. You, the Onondagas, who 

have your habitation at the foot of the great hills, and are 

overshadowed by their crags, shall be the third nation, because you are 

greatly gifted in speech. You, the Senecas, whose dwelling is in the 

dark forest, and whose home is all over the land, shall be the fourth 

nation, because of your superior cunning in hunting. And you, the 

Cayugas, the people who live in the open country and possess much 

wisdom, shall be the fifth nation, because you understand better the art 

of raising corn and beans, and making lodges. Unite, ye five nations, 

and have one common interest, and no foe shall disturb and subdue you. 

You, the people who are the feeble bushes, and you who are a fishing 

people, may place yourselves under our protection, and we will defend 

you. And you of the South and West may do the same, and we will protect 

you. We earnestly desire the alliance and friendship of you all. 

Brothers, if we unite in this great bond, the Great Spirit will smile 

upon us, and we shall be free, prosperous, and happy; but if we remain 

as we are, we shall be subject to his frown. We shall be enslaved, 

ruined, perhaps annihilated. We may perish under the war-storm, and our 

names be no longer remembered by good men, nor be repeated in the dance 

and song. Brothers, those are the words of Hiawatha. I have spoken. I am 

done." 

The next day his plan of union was considered and adopted by the 
council, after which Hiawatha again addressed the people with wise words 
of counsel, and at the close of this speech bade them farewell; for he 
conceived that his mission to the Iroquois was accomplished, and he 
might announce his withdrawal to the skies. He then went down to the 
shore, and assumed his seat in his mystical canoe. Sweet music was heard 
in the air as he seated himself; and while the wondering multitude stood 
gazing at their beloved chief, he was silently wafted from sight, and 
they saw him no more. He passed to the Isle of the Blessed, inhabited by 



Owayneo [Footnote: A name for their Great Spirit in the dialect of the 

Iroquois.] and his manitos. 

And they said, "Farewell forever!" 

Said, "Farewell, O Hiawatha!" 

And the forests, dark and lonely, 

Moved through all their depths of darkness A 

Sighed, "Farewell, O Hiawatha!" 

And the waves upon the margin, 

Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 

Sobbed, "Farewell, O Hiawatha!" 

And the heron, the shuh-shu-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands, 

Screamed, "Farewell, O Hiawatha!" 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the northwest wind, Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

[Poem fragment from: " The Song of Hiawatha ," by H. W. Longfellow.] 

(source: PG EBook #6622) 




Thomas Jefferson 



by Jean S. Remy 



When Thomas Jefferson was a boy his home was so near the Indians' 

camp and he saw so much of them that I am sure all boys will like to 

read of him. His father, Peter Jefferson, took his bride, Jane 

Randolph, to a house on a wild tract of land of over 1,000 acres, 

way out in Virginia, right in the midst of great woods. He was a big, 

strong man, and this strength was very useful to him in making his 

new home, for he had to chop down huge trees and then cut them up into 

the logs of which the little log cabin was built. He took with him 

into this wild new land only a few slaves, but with their help his 

farm soon grew large, and he became a rich man. The Indians were 

great friends of his, and always sure of a warm welcome in his home. 

Still, the Indians were not always at peace with the white men, who 
had come to make their homes so near them, and folks had to be on the 
watch for fear the red men would rob and kill them. Peter Jefferson 
was made Colonel of the men who kept the Indians back in the woods, 
and away from the little town that was fast growing up near his home. 

Now, this great, strong man was fond of books, and it was with his 
father that little Thomas began to study. He was also taught to 
ride, to swim and to shoot; and as he was fond of music he spent long 
hours in learning to play on the violin, or "fiddle" as it was then 
called. The Indians near his home liked him, and he used to play 
tunes for the little, brown Indian boys to dance by. 

He was only nine years old when he went to boarding school with a Mr. 
Douglass, and here he began to study Latin, Greek and French. He 
was so near home that he did not stay away long at a time; and indeed, 
this home was such a happy one, so full of life and fun, that he did 
not want to be away from it long at one time. 

But this happy time did not last long, for Thomas was but fourteen 
years old when his brave father was shot in a fight with the Indians. 
This boy was now at the head of as big a place as the father of George 
Washington had left to him, and though he kept on with his books 
he had the care of this great farm to think of and plan for. He was 
a bright, wellread boy; and was but sixteen when he took a place 
at William and Mary College. Here, his love for books and music 
kept him from the wild life led by some of the young men there, and 
made friends for him among the great men, whose homes were in 
Williamstown. 

He met a great lawyer, George Wythe, and began the study of law with 
him when, at the end of two years, he left college. In five years he 
began the practise of law in his old home in Virginia. In two years, 
so bright and quick was he, and of such a strong, clear mind, that he 
had 198 cases, held a high place in his State, and was a rich man. 

In 1 770, while he and his mother were away from home, the old house 



burned down. When news of this came to Jefferson, his first thought 

was for his books, and he said to the slave who had told him: "Did you 

save any of my books?" "No, master," said the slave, "but we did save 

your fiddle." You see even when he was a great and busy man he still 

loved his fiddle; but the loss of all his law books was very hard for 

a busy lawyer, and it took him a long while to get the new books that 

he must have. 

He had begun to build a very large new house at Monticello, and 

so in the little end of this he now went to live. Two years later, to 

this home, which was to become known all over the world, he brought 

his bride, Mrs. Martha Skelton, a young and very rich widow. They 

were married on New Year's Day, 1 772, and came to their home in such 

a hard snowstorm that the horses could not drag the coach through the 

big drifts, so these two young folks left the warm coach, and rode the 

tired horses up to the door of their new home. Jefferson and his 

wife gave great care to Monticello, and it was known far and near 

for its great beauty and for its choice and rare fruits and flowers. 

But Jefferson was much from home. In 1 762 he was sent to Congress, 

and here he at once stood at the head of the band of wise and great men 

who were then there. His mind was so clear and bright that in all the 

grave things that came up he knew at once just what to do, he had the 

trust of all men. 

He was a great help in writing the Declaration of Independence; 

in fact, it may well be said that he wrote it. Soon after this great 

act he left Congress and turned his mind to the laws of his own State; 

he made them safe and just for all men, both rich and poor. In 1 779 he 

was made governor of Virginia; and now his work was hard; not only 

must he find a way to keep the Indians from the houses of the white 

men but the British came down to the south and laid his fair home in 

ruins. Not for long years did Monticello grow in beauty once more. 

But through all the dark years of war Jefferson did his work well; he 

forced back the Indian foes, and gave help and aid to his State while 

the War for Independence went on. When the war was at an end, this 

strong, just man, with his clear, wise brain, was just the one to stand 

up for our rights in the lands across the sea, so he was sent to France 

at the time Adams was in England. While here he had a bill passed by 

which England said she would look on our land as free; and this was a 

big point for us to gain. 

When Jefferson came home he was made Secretary of State, and in 

this high office did much good work; it was he who first gave us our 

own coins to use in place of the English coins, which, up to that time 

had been in use here. Now, Alexander Hamilton was in charge of 

the work of making the coin, and a great feud came up between him 

and Jefferson as to how this should be done. Men, of course, took 

sides in this strife, and so two bands sprang up which were known as 

Republicans and Federalists; today these two bands are known as 

Republicans and Democrats. Alexander Hamilton was killed in 

a duel by Aaron Burr in July, 1 804. 



In 1801, Jefferson was made President; and while he was in the chair 
this land grew strong and great. 

Our first steamboat was built by Robert Fulton while Jefferson was 
President; and it did not look at all like the great boats of today; 
it was a heavy, clumsy boat, which went by sails as well as steam. 

Jefferson tried hard to put an end to the slavetrade, which he felt 
was a great wrong; he thought, too, that folks should have the right to 
serve God in their own way; and he held that only men who could read 
and write should vote. 

He was a great and a wise man; books were his dear friends; and so 
one of the hardest things he had to do, after he went home to 
Monticello, when he left the White House, was to sell all his books 
to Congress in order to get money to live on. To his own home hosts 
of friends and strangers came to see the great man, just as they had 
when he was in Washington. But he sold his books so cheap that the 
money did not help him much; and, at last, it seemed as if he must 
sell his dear old home. But now the people for whom he had done so 
much helped him, and a big fund was raised, so that he could keep his 
home and live there in comfort until his death. 

He lived to be a very old man, and even when he was so weak he could 
not rise from his bed, his great, strong brain was still clear. You 
know that he died on the 4th of July, 1 826, just a few hours before 
the death of his old friend, John Adams. 

Next to the name of George Washington, there is no name among the 
great men of our land, of which the people are so proud, as that of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

(source: PG EBook #28350) 



Rainy Day Games 

from Camping for Boys, by H.W. Gibson 

Potato Joust 

In the potato joust each warrior is armed with a fork, on the end of which 
is a potato. The combatants take their position in the center of the 
playroom, facing each other. They should be separated by not less than 
three feet. Each must lift a leg from the floor (see illustration, next 
page). The fighters may use their own discretion as to which leg shall be 
lifted from the floor and may hold it up with either hand they prefer. A 
small cushion placed under the knee will add materially to the comfort of 
the contestants. 

The battle is decided by one of the warriors knocking the potato from his 



opponent's fork. Toppling over three times is also counted as defeat. If 
one of the knights is obliged to let go of his foot in order to keep his 
balance it is counted as a fall. Every time the battle is interrupted in 
this way, either of the contestants is at liberty to change the foot he is 
resting upon. If one of the warriors falls against the other and upsets 
him, it is counted against the one who is responsible for the tumble. 

You are not likely to realize on your first introduction to a potato joust 

the amount of skill and practice required to really become expert in 

handling the fork. A slight turn of the wrist, a quick push and the 

practised knight will defeat the novice so deftly, so easily that you are 

amazed. 

Move your fork as little as possible; long sweeping strokes are more 
likely to throw off your own potato than to interfere with that of your 

opponent. 

The most dangerous stroke is one from underneath; always maneuver to keep 

your potato below that of your antagonist. 

Hand Wrestling 

Take hold of each other's right or left hand and spread the feet so as to 

get a good base. At the word "Go!" each one endeavors to force his 

opponent to lose his balance, so as to move one of his feet. This 

constitutes a throw. The opponent's arm is forced quickly down or 

backward and then drawn out to the side directly away from him, thus 

making him lose his balance. The one moving his foot or touching his hand 

or any part of his body to the floor, so as to get a better base, is 

thrown. The throw must be made with the hand. It is thus not rulable to 

push with the head, shoulder or elbow. 



Peanut Relay Race 

Boys are lined up in two columns, as in ordinary relay races. For each 

column two chairs are placed a convenient distance apart, facing one 

another, with a knife and a bowl half full of peanuts on one, and an empty 

bowl on the other. At the proper word of command the first boy on each 

side takes the knife, picks up a peanut with it, and carries the peanut on 

the knife to the farther bowl; upon his return the second boy does the 

same and so on. The second boy cannot leave until the first has deposited 

his peanut in the empty bowl, and has returned with the knife. Peanuts 

dropped must be picked up with the knife. Fingers must not be used either 

in putting the peanut on the knife or holding it there. The side, every 

member of which first makes the round, wins. 

(source: PG EBook #14759) 



Camp Fun & Frolics 

from On The Trail: An Outdoor Book For Girls, by Lina Beard 
and Adelia Belle Beard 

=Hunting the Quail= 

This is something like the old game of hide-and-seek, with which all 
girls are familiar, and it will not be difficult to learn. The players 
are divided into "hunter" and "quails." The hunter is "It," and any 
counting-out rhyme will decide who is to take that part. When the 
hunter, with closed eyes, has counted her hundred, and the quails have 
scurried away to their hiding-places behind trees, bushes, or rocks, the 
hunt begins, and at the same time begins the cry of the quails: 
"Bob-White! Bob-White! Bob-White!" These calls, coming from every 
direction, are very bewildering, and the hunter must be alert to detect 
the direction of one particular sound and quick to see the flight of a 
quail and catch her before she can reach the home goal and find shelter 
there. The first quail caught becomes hunter in her turn, and the noisy, 
rollicking game continues as long as the players wish. Another romping 
game is called 



=Trotting-Horse= 

It is warranted to put in circulation even the most sluggish blood and 
to warm the coldest feet, and it is fine for the almost frosty weather 
we sometimes have in the mountains. 

The players form a circle in marching order; that is, each girl faces 
the back of another, with a space between every two players. 
Trotting-horse, the "It" of the game, stands in the centre of the 
circle. When she gives the signal, the players forming the circle begin 
to run round and round, keeping the circle intact, while trotting-horse, 
always trotting, tries to slip between the ranks, which close up to 
prevent her escape. Trotting-horse must trot, not run. If she runs when 
making her escape she must go back into the ring and try once more to 
break away. When she succeeds fairly in getting through the ranks the 
player in front of whom she slips becomes "It" and takes the place of 
trotting-horse. 

=Wood Tennis= 

Wood tennis is of the woods, woodsy. Green pine-cones take the place of 
balls; hands, of rackets; and branches, of tennis-net. Lay out a regular 
tennis-court by scraping the lines in the earth, or outlining the 
boundaries with sticks or other convenient materials. Build a net of 
branches by sticking the ends in the ground, and collect a number of 
smooth, green cones for balls. 

Wood tennis must, of necessity, differ somewhat from the regulation 
game. Since pine-cones will not bounce and there are no rackets for 
striking them, they must be tossed across the net, caught in the hands, 



and quickly tossed back. In other respects the rules of the established 
game may be used entire or simplified if desired. 

(source: PG EBook #18525) 
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How I Escaped 

by Frederick Douglass 

Although slavery was a delicate subject, and very cautiously talked 

about among grown-up people in Maryland, I frequently talked about it, 

and that very freely, with the white boys. I would sometimes say to 

them, while seated on a curbstone or a cellar door, "I wish I could be 

free, as you will be when you get to be men. You will be free, you know, 

as soon as you are twenty-one, and can go where you like, but I am a 

slave for life. Have I not as good a right to be free as you have?" 

Words like these, I observed, always troubled them; and I had no small 

satisfaction in drawing out from them, as I occasionally did, that fresh 

and bitter condemnation of slavery which ever springs from natures 

unseared and unperverted. Of all consciences, let me have those to deal 

with, which have not been seared and bewildered with the cares and 

perplexities of life. 

I do not remember ever to have met with a boy while I was in slavery, 

who defended the system, but I do remember many times, when I was 

consoled by them, and by them encouraged to hope that something would 

yet occur by which I would be made free. Over and over again, they have 

told me that "they believed I had as good a right to be free as they 

had," and that "they did not believe God ever made any one to be a 

slave." 

On Monday, the third day of September, 1838, in accordance with my 
resolution, I bade farewell to the city of Baltimore, and to slavery. 



My success was due to address rather than courage; to good luck rather 
than bravery. My means of escape were provided for me by the very men 
who were making laws to hold and bind me more securely in slavery. It 
was the custom in the State of Maryland to require of the free colored 
people to have what were called free papers. This instrument they were 
required to renew very often, and by charging a fee for this writing, 
considerable sums from time to time were collected by the State. In 
these papers the name, age, color, height, and form of the free man were 
described, together with any scars or other marks upon his person. 

Now more than one man could be found to answer the same general 
description. Hence many slaves could escape by impersonating the owner 
of one set of papers; and this was often done as follows: A slave nearly 
or sufficiently answering the description set forth in the papers, would 
borrow or hire them till he could by their means escape to a free state, 
and then, by mail or otherwise, return them to the owner. The operation 
was a hazardous one for the lender as well as the borrower. 

A failure on the part of the fugitive to send back the papers would 
imperil his benefactor, and the discovery of the papers in possession of 
the wrong man would imperil both the fugitive and his friend. It was 
therefore an act of supreme trust on the part of a freeman of color thus 
to put in jeopardy his own liberty that another might be free. It was, 
however, not infrequently bravely done, and was seldom discovered. I was 
not so fortunate as to sufficiently resemble any of my free 
acquaintances to answer the description of their papers. 

But I had one friend— a sailor-who owned a sailor's protection, which 
answered somewhat the purpose of free papers-describing his person, and 
certifying to the fact that he was a free American sailor. The 
instrument had at its head the American eagle, which gave it the 
appearance at once of an authorized document. This protection did not, 
when in my hands, describe its bearer very accurately. Indeed, it called 
for a man much darker than myself, and close examination of it would 
have caused my arrest at the start. 

In order to avoid this fatal scrutiny I had arranged with a hackman to 
bring my baggage to the train just on the moment of starting, and jumped 
upon the car myself when the train was already in motion. Had I gone 
into the station and offered to purchase a ticket, I should have been 
instantly and carefully examined, and undoubtedly arrested. 

In choosing this plan upon which to act, I considered the jostle of the 
train, and the natural haste of the conductor, in a train crowded with 
passengers, and relied upon my skill and address in playing the sailor 
as described in my protection, to do the rest. One element in my favor 
was the kind feeling which prevailed in Baltimore, and other seaports at 
the time, towards "those who go down to the sea in ships." "Free trade 
and sailors' rights" expressed the sentiment of the country just then. 



In my clothing I was rigged out in sailor style. I had on a red shirt 

and a tarpaulin hat and black cravat, tied in sailor fashion, carelessly 

and loosely about my neck. My knowledge of ships and sailor's talk came 

much to my assistance, for I knew a ship from stem to stern, and from 

keelson to cross-trees, and could talk sailor like an "old salt." 

On sped the train, and I was well on the way to Havre de Grace before 

the conductor came into the Negro car to collect tickets and examine the 

papers of his black passengers. This was a critical moment in the drama. 

My whole future depended upon the decision of this conductor. Agitated I 

was while this ceremony was proceeding, but still externally, at least, 

I was apparently calm and self-possessed. He went on with his 

duty-examining several colored passengers before reaching me. He was 

somewhat harsh in tone, and peremptory in manner until he reached me, 

when, strangely enough, and to my surprise and relief, his whole manner 

changed. 

Seeing that I did not readily produce my free papers, as the other 

colored persons in the car had done, he said to me in a friendly 

contrast with that observed towards the others: "I suppose you have your 

free papers?" To which I answered: "No, sir; I never carry my free 

papers to sea with me." "But you have something to show that you are a 

free man, have you not?" "Yes, sir," I answered; "I have a paper with 

the American eagle on it, that will carry me around the world." With 

this I drew from my deep sailor's pocket my seaman's protection, as 

before described. The merest glance at the paper satisfied him, and he 

took my fare and went on about his business. 

This moment of time was one of the most anxious I ever experienced. Had 

the conductor looked closely at the paper, he could not have failed to 

discover that it called for a very different looking person from myself, 

and in that case it would have been his duty to arrest me on the 

instant, and send me back to Baltimore from the first station. 

When he left me with the assurance that I was all right, though much 

relieved, I realized that I was still in great danger: I was still in 

Maryland, and subject to arrest at any moment. I saw on the train 

several persons who would have known me in any other clothes, and I 

feared they might recognize me, even in my sailor "rig," and report me 

to the conductor, who would then subject me to a closer examination, 

which I knew well would be fatal to me. 

Though I was not a murderer fleeing from justice, I felt, perhaps, quite 

miserable as such a criminal. The train was moving at a very high rate 

of speed for that time of railroad travel, but to my anxious mind, it 

was moving far too slowly. Minutes were hours, and hours were days 

during this part of my flight. After Maryland I was to pass through 

Delaware— another slave State. The border lines between slavery and 

freedom were the dangerous ones, for the fugitives. The heart of no fox 

or deer, with hungry hounds on his trail, in full chase, could have 

beaten more anxiously or noisily than did mine, from the time I left 

Baltimore till I reached Philadelphia. 



The passage of the Susquehanna river at Havre de Grace was made by 
ferry-boat at that time, on board of which I met a young colored man by 
the name of Nichols, who came very near betraying me. He was a "hand" on 
the boat, but instead of minding his business, he insisted upon knowing 
me, and asking me dangerous questions as to where I was going, and when 
I was coming back, etc. I got away from my old and inconvenient 
acquaintance as soon as I could decently do so, and went to another part 
of the boat. 

Once across the river I encountered a new danger. Only a few days before 
I had been at work on a revenue cutter, in Mr. Price's ship-yard, under 
the care of Captain McGowan. On the meeting at this point of the two 
trains, the one going south stopped on the track just opposite to the 
one going north, and it so happened that this Captain McGowan sat at a 
window where he could see me very distinctly, and would certainly have 
recognized me had he looked at me but for a second. Fortunately, in the 
hurry of the moment, he did not see me; and the trains soon passed each 
other on their respective ways. 

But this was not the only hair-breadth escape. A German blacksmith, whom 
I knew well, was on the train with me, and looked at me very intently, 
as if he thought he had seen me somewhere before in his travels. I 
really believe he knew me, but had no heart to betray me. At any rate he 
saw me escaping and held his peace. 

The last point of imminent danger, and the one I dreaded most, was 
Wilmington. Here we left the train and took the steamboat for 
Philadelphia. In making the change here I again apprehended arrest, but 
no one disturbed me, and I was soon on the broad and beautiful Delaware, 
speeding away to the Quaker City. On reaching Philadelphia in the 
afternoon I inquired of a colored man how I could get on to New York? He 
directed me to the Willow street depot, and thither I went, taking the 
train that night. I reached New York Tuesday morning, having completed 
the journey in less than twenty-four hours. Such is briefly the manner 
of my escape from slavery-and the end of my experience as a slave. 

(source: PG EBook #31456) 
note: Here is a longer version of this true story: 
My Escape from Slavery by Frederick Douglass 
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Life's Mirror 

by Madeline S. Bridges 

There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 

There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 

And the best will come back to you. 

Give love, and love to your life will flow, 

A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 

Their faith in your work and deed. 



Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind; 

And honor will honor meet, 

And the smile which is sweet will surely find 

A smile that is just as sweet. 

Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn; 

You will gather in flowers again 

The scattered seeds from your thought outborne, 

Though the sowing seemed in vain. 

For life is the mirror of king and slave; 

Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 

And the best will come back to you. 



by Rudyard Kipling 

If you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 

But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about don't deal in lies, 

Or being hated don't give way to hating, 

And yet don't look too good, nor talk too wise; 

If you can dream and not make dreams your master; 

If you can think and not make thoughts your aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to broken, 

And stoop and build 'em up with worn-out tools; 



If you can make one heap of all your winnings 

And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss. 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 

And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 

To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 

Except the Will which says to them: "Hold on!" 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings nor lose the common touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you; 

If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds' worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that's in it, 

And-which is more— you'll be a Man, my son! 

(source for both poems: PG EBook #18909) 
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THE BEAVER 

By William Holmes McGuffey 



1 . The beaver is found chiefly in North America. It is 

about three and a half feet long, including the flat, paddle- 
shaped tail, which is a foot in length. 

2. The long, shining hair on the back is chestnut-colored, 
while the fine, soft fur that lies next the skin, is grayish 
brown. 

3. Beavers build themselves most curious huts to live in, 

and quite frequently a great number of these huts are placed 
close together, like the buildings in a town. 

4. They always build their huts on the banks of rivers or 
lakes, for they swim much more easily than they walk, 
and prefer moving about in the water. 

5. When they build on the bank of a running stream, they 
make a dam across the stream for the purpose of keeping the 



water at the height they wish. 

6. These dams are made chiefly of mud, and stones, and 

the branches of trees. They are sometimes six or seven 

hundred feet in length, and are so constructed that they look 

more like the work of man than of little dumb beasts. 

7. Their huts are made of the same material as the dams, 
and are round in shape. The walls are very thick, and the 
roofs are finished off with a thick layer of mud, sticks, and 

leaves. 

8. They commence building their houses late in the 
summer, but do not get them finished before the early frosts. 

The freezing makes them tighter and stronger. 

9. They obtain the wood for their dams and huts by 
gnawing through the branches of trees, and even through the 

trunks of small ones, with their sharp front teeth. They peel 

off the bark, and lay it up in store for winter food. 

10. The fur of the beaver is highly prized. The men who 

hunt these animals are called trappers. 

1 1 . A gentleman once saw five young beavers playing. 
They would leap on the trunk of a tree that lay near a beaver 

dam, and would push one another off into the water. 

12. He crept forward very cautiously, and was about to 
fire on the little creatures; but their amusing tricks reminded 

him so much of some little children he knew at home, that he 
thought it would be inhuman to kill them. So he left them 

without even disturbing their play. 

(from PG EBook #14766) 



The Pot Of Gold, 

By Mary E Wilkins 

The Flower family lived in a little house in a broad grassy meadow, 

which sloped a few rods from their front door down to a gentle, 

silvery river. Right across the river rose a lovely dark green 

mountain, and when there was a rainbow, as there frequently was, 

nothing could have looked more enchanting than it did rising from 

the opposite bank of the stream with the wet, shadowy mountain for a 

background. All the Flower family would invariably run to their front 

windows and their door to see it. 

The Flower family numbered nine: Father and Mother Flower and seven 

children. Father Flower was an unappreciated poet. Mother Flower was 

very much like all mothers, and the seven children were very sweet and 

interesting. Their first names all matched beautifully with their last 

name, and with their personal appearance. For instance, the oldest 

girl, who had soft blue eyes and flaxen curls, was called Flax Flower; 



the little boy, who came next, and had very red cheeks and loved to 
sleep late in the morning, was called Poppy Flower, and so on. This 
charming suitableness of their names was owing to Father Flower. He 
had a theory that a great deal of the misery and discord in the world 
comes from things not matching properly as they should; and he thought 
there ought to be a certain correspondence between all things that 
were in juxtaposition to each other, just as there ought to be between 
the last two words of a couplet of poetry. But he found, very often, 
there was no correspondence at all, just as words in poetry do not 
always rhyme when they should. However, he did his best to remedy 
it. He saw that every one of his children's names were suitable 
and accorded with their personal characteristics; and in his 
flower-garden-for he raised flowers for the market-only those of 
complementary colors were allowed to grow in adjoining beds, and, as 
often as possible, they rhymed in their names. But that was a more 
difficult matter to manage, and very few flowers were rhymed, or, if 
they were, none rhymed correctly. He had a bed of box next to one of 
phlox, and a trellis of woodbine grew next to one of eglantine, and a 
thicket of elder-blows was next to one of rose; but he was forced 
to let his violets and honeysuckles and many others go entirely 
unrhymed— this disturbed him considerably, but he reflected that it 
was not his fault, but that of the man who made the language and named 
the different flowers-he should have looked to it that those of 
complementary colors had names to rhyme with each other, then all 
would have been harmonious and as it should have been. 

Father Flower had chosen this way of earning his livelihood when he 
realized that he was doomed to be an unappreciated poet, because it 
suited so well with his name; and if the flowers had only rhymed a 
little better he would have been very well contented. As it was, he 
never grumbled. He also saw to it that the furniture in his little 
house and the cooking utensils rhymed as nearly as possible, though 
that too was oftentimes a difficult matter to bring about, and 
required a vast deal of thought and hard study. The table always stood 
under the gable end of the roof, the foot-stool always stood where it 
was cool, and the big rocking-chair in a glare of sunlight; the lamp, 
too, he kept down cellar where it was damp. But all these were rather 
far-fetched, and sometimes quite inconvenient. Occasionally there 
would be an article that he could not rhyme until he had spent years 
of thought over it, and when he did it would disturb the comfort 
of the family greatly. There was the spider. He puzzled over that 
exceedingly, and when he rhymed it at last, Mother Flower or one of 
the little girls had always to take the spider beside her, when she 
sat down, which was of course quite troublesome. The kettle he rhymed 
first with nettle, and hung a bunch of nettle over it, till all the 
children got dreadfully stung. Then he tried settle, and hung the 
kettle over the settle. But that was no place for it; they had to go 
without their tea, and everybody who sat on the settle bumped his head 
against the kettle. At last it occurred to Father Flower that if he 
should make a slight change in the language the kettle could rhyme 
with the skillet, and sit beside it on the stove, as it ought, leaving 
harmony out of the question, to do. Accordingly all the children were 



instructed to call the skillet a skettle, and the kettle stood by its 

side on the stove ever afterward. 

The house was a very pretty one, although it was quite rude and very 

simple. It was built of logs and had a thatched roof, which projected 

far out over the walls. But it was all overrun with the loveliest 

flowering vines imaginable, and, inside, nothing could have been more 

exquisitely neat and homelike; although there was only one room and a 

little garret over it. All around the house were the flower-beds and 

the vine-trellises and the blooming shrubs, and they were always in 

the most beautiful order. Now, although all this was very pretty to 

see, and seemingly very simple to bring to pass, yet there was a vast 

deal of labor in it for some one; for flowers do not look so trim and 

thriving without tending, and houses do not look so spotlessly clean 

without constant care. All the Flower family worked hard; even the 

littlest children had their daily tasks set them. The oldest girl, 

especially, little Flax Flower, was kept busy from morning till night 

taking care of her younger brothers and sisters, and weeding flowers. 

But for all that she was a very happy little girl, as indeed were 

the whole family, as they did not mind working, and loved each other 

dearly. 

Father Flower, to be sure, felt a little sad sometimes; for, although 

his lot in life was a pleasant one, it was not exactly what he would 

have chosen. Once in a while he had a great longing for something 

different. He confided a great many of his feelings to Flax Flower; 

she was more like him than any of the other children, and could 

understand him even better than his wife, he thought. 

One day, when there had been a heavy shower and a beautiful rainbow, 

he and Flax were out in the garden tying up some rose-bushes, which 

the rain had beaten down, and he said to her how he wished he could 

find the Pot of Gold at the end of the rainbow. Flax, if you will 

believe me, had never heard of it; so he had to tell her all about it, 

and also say a little poem he had made about it to her. 

The poem ran something in this way: 

O what is it shineth so golden-clear 

At the rainbow's foot on the dark green hill? 

Tis the Pot of Gold, that for many a year 

Has shone, and is shining and dazzling still. 

And whom is it for, O Pilgrim, pray? 

For thee. Sweetheart, should'st thou go that way. 

Flax listened with her soft blue eyes very wide open. "I suppose if we 
should find that pot of gold it would make us very rich, wouldn't it, 

father?" said she. 

"Yes," replied her father; "we could then have a grand house, and keep 

a gardener, and a maid to take care of the children, and we should no 

longer have to work so hard." He sighed as he spoke, and tears stood 



in his gentle blue eyes, which were very much like Flax's. "However, 
we shall never find it," he added. 

"Why couldn't we run ever so fast when we saw the rainbow," inquired 
Flax, "and get the Pot of Gold?" 

"Don't be foolish, child!" said her father; "you could not possibly 
reach it before the rainbow was quite faded away!" 

"True," said Flax, but she fell to thinking as she tied up the 
dripping roses. 

The next rainbow they had she eyed very closely, standing out on the 
front door-step in the rain, and she saw that one end of it seemed 
to touch the ground at the foot of a pine-tree on the side of the 
mountain, which was quite conspicuous amongst its fellows, it was so 
tall. The other end had nothing especial to mark it. 

"I will try the end where the tall pine-tree is first," said Flax to 
herself, "because that will be the easiest to find— if the Pot of Gold 
isn't there I will try to find the other end." 

A few days after that it was very hot and sultry, and at noon the 
thunder heads were piled high all around the horizon. 

"I don't doubt but we shall have showers this afternoon," said Father 
Flower, when he came in from the garden for his dinner. 

After the dinner-dishes were washed up, and the baby rocked to sleep, 
Flax came to her mother with a petition. 

"Mother," said she, "won't you give me a holiday this afternoon?" 

"Why, where do you want to go, Flax?" said her mother. 

"I want to go over on the mountain and hunt for wild flowers," replied 
Flax. 

"But I think it is going to rain, child, and you will get wet." 

"That won't hurt me any, mother," said Flax, laughing. 

"Well, I don't know as I care," said her mother, hesitatingly. "You 
have been a very good industrious girl, and deserve a little holiday. 
Only don't go so far that you cannot soon run home if a shower should 
come up." 

So Flax curled her flaxen hair and tied it up with a blue ribbon, and 
put on her blue and white checked dress. By the time she was ready to 
go the clouds over in the northwest were piled up very high and black, 
and it was quite late in the afternoon. Very likely her mother would 
not have let her gone if she had been at home, but she had taken the 



baby, who had waked from his nap, and gone to call on her nearest 

neighbor, half a mile away. As for her father, he was busy in the 

garden, and all the other children were with him, and they did not 

notice Flax when she stole out of the front door. She crossed the 

river on a pretty arched stone bridge nearly opposite the house, and 

went directly into the woods on the side of the mountain. 

Everything was very still and dark and solemn in the woods. They knew 

about the storm that was coming. Now and then Flax heard the leaves 

talking in queer little rustling voices. She inherited the ability to 

understand what they said from her father. They were talking to each 

other now in the words of her father's song. Very likely he had heard 

them saying it sometime, and that was how he happened to know it, 

"O what is it shineth so golden-clear 
At the rainbow's foot on the dark green hill?" 

Flax heard the maple leaves inquire. And the pine-leaves answered 

back: 

'"Tis the Pot of Gold, that for many a year 
Has shone, and is shining and dazzling still." 

Then the maple-leaves asked: 

"And whom is it for, O Pilgrim, pray?" 

And the pine-leaves answered: 

"For thee, Sweetheart, should'st thou go that way." 

Flax did not exactly understand the sense of the last question and 

answer between maple and pine-leaves. But they kept on saying it 

over and over as she ran along. She was going straight to the tall 

pine-tree. She knew just where it was, for she had often been there. 

Now the rain-drops began to splash through the green boughs, and the 

thunder rolled along the sky. The leaves all tossed about in a strong 

wind and their soft rustles grew into a roar, and the branches and the 

whole tree caught it up and called out so loud as they writhed and 

twisted about that Flax was almost deafened, the words of the song: 

"O what is it shineth so golden-clear?" 

Flax sped along through the wind and the rain and the thunder. She was 

very much afraid that she should not reach the tall pine which was 

quite a way distant before the sun shone out, and the rainbow came. 

The sun was already breaking through the clouds when she came in sight 

of it, way up above her on a rock. The rain-drops on the trees began 

to shine like diamonds, and the words of the song rushed out from 

their midst, louder and sweeter: 



"O what is it shineth so golden-clear?" 

Flax climbed for dear life. Red and green and golden rays were already 
falling thick around her, and at the foot of the pine-tree something 
was shining wonderfully clear and bright. 

At last she reached it, and just at that instant the rainbow became a 
perfect one, and there at the foot of the wonderful arch of glory was 
the Pot of Gold. Flax could see it brighter than all the brightness of 
the rainbow. She sank down beside it and put her hand on it, then she 
closed her eyes and sat still, bathed in red and green and violet 
light-that, and the golden light from the Pot, made her blind and 
dizzy. As she sat there with her hand on the Pot of Gold at the foot 
of the rainbow, she could hear the leaves over her singing louder and 
louder, till the tones fairly rushed like a wind through her ears. But 
this time they only sang the last words of the song: 

"And whom is it for, O Pilgrim, pray? 

For thee, Sweetheart, should'st thou go that way." 

At last she ventured to open her eyes. The rainbow had faded almost 
entirely away, only a few tender rose and green shades were arching 
over her; but the Pot of Gold under her hand was still there, and 
shining brighter than ever. All the pine needles with which the ground 
around it was thickly spread, were turned to needles of gold, and some 
stray couplets of leaves which were springing up through them were all 
gilded. 

Flax bent over it trembling and lifted the lid off the pot. She 
expected, of course, to find it full of gold pieces that would buy the 
grand house and the gardener and the maid that her father had spoken 
about. But to her astonishment, when she had lifted the lid off and 
bent over the Pot to look into it, the first thing she saw was the 
face of her mother looking out of it at her. It was smaller of course, 
but just the same loving, kindly face she had left at home. Then, as 
she looked longer, she saw her father smiling gently up at her, then 
came Poppy and the baby and all the rest of her dear little brothers 
and sisters smiling up at her out of the golden gloom inside the Pot. 
At last she actually saw the garden and her father in it tying up the 
roses, and the pretty little vine-covered house, and, finally, she 
could see right into the dear little room where her mother sat with 
the baby in her lap, and all the others around her. 

Flax jumped up. "I will run home," said she, "it is late, and I do 
want to see them all dreadfully." 

So she left the Golden Pot shining all alone under the pine-tree, and 
ran home as fast as she could. 

When she reached the house it was almost twilight, but her father was 
still in the garden. Every rose and lily had to be tied up after the 
shower, and he was but just finishing. He had the tin milk pan hung 



on him like a shield, because it rhymed with man. It certainly was a 

beautiful rhyme, but it was very inconvenient. Poor Mother Flower 

was at her wits' end to know what to do without it, and it was very 

awkward for Father Flower to work with it fastened to him. 

Flax ran breathlessly into the garden, and threw her arms around her 

father's neck and kissed him. She bumped her nose against the milk 

pan, but she did not mind that; she was so glad to see him again. 

Somehow, she never remembered being so glad to see him as she was now 

since she had seen his face in the Pot of Gold. 

"Dear father," cried she, "how glad I am to see you! I found the Pot 

of Gold at the end of the rainbow!" 

Her father stared at her in amazement. 

"Yes, I did, truly, father," said she. "But it was not full of gold, 
after all. You was in it, and mother and the children and the house 

and garden and-everything." 

"You were mistaken, dear," said her father, looking at her with his 

gentle, sorrowful eyes. "You could not have found the true end of the 

rainbow, nor the true Pot of Gold-that is surely full of the most 

beautiful gold pieces, with an angel stamped on every one." 

"But I did, father," persisted Flax. 

"You had better go into your mother, Flax," said her father; "she will 
be anxious to see you. I know better than you about the Pot of Gold at 

the end of the rainbow." 

So Flax went sorrowfully into the house. There was the tea-kettle 

singing beside the "skettle," which had some nice smelling soup in it, 

the table was laid for supper, and there sat her mother with the baby 

in her lap and the others all around her-just as they had looked in 

the Pot of Gold. 

Flax had never been so glad to see them before-and if she didn't hug 

and kiss them all! 

"I found the Pot of Gold at the end of the rainbow, mother," cried 

she, "and it was not full of gold, at all; but you and father and the 

children looked out of it at me, and I saw the house and garden and 

everything in it." 

Her mother looked at her lovingly. "Yes, Flax dear," said she. 

"But father said I was mistaken," said Flax, "and did not find it." 

"Well, dear," said her mother, "your father is a poet, and very wise; 
we will say no more about it. You can sit down here and hold the baby 

now, while I make the tea." 



Flax was perfectly ready to do that; and, as she sat there with her 
darling little baby brother crowing in her lap, and watched her pretty 
little brothers and sisters and her dear mother, she felt so happy 
that she did not care any longer whether she had found the true Pot of 
Gold at the end of the rainbow or not. 

But, after all, do you know, I think her father was mistaken, and that 
she had. 

(source PG EBook #16468) 




The Adventures of Oliver Twist 

by Charles Dickens and Hallie Erminie Rives 

I 

HOW OLIVER CAME TO LONDON AND WHAT HE FOUND THERE 

Oliver Twist was the son of a poor lady who was found lying in the 

street one day in an English village, almost starved and very ill. She 

had walked a long way, for her shoes were worn to pieces, but where she 

came from or where she was going nobody knew. As she had no money, she 

was taken to the poorhouse, where she died the next day without even 

telling her name, leaving behind her only a gold locket, which was 

around her neck, and a baby. 

The locket fell into the hands of the mistress of the poorhouse, who was 
named Mrs. Bumble. It contained the dead mother's wedding-ring, and, as 
Mrs. Bumble was a dishonest woman, she hid both locket and ring, 
intending sometime to sell them. 

The baby was left, with no one to care for it, to grow up at the 
poorhouse with the other wretched orphan children, who wore calico 
dresses all alike and had little to eat and many whippings. 

Mr. Bumble, the master of the poorhouse, was a pompous, self-important 
bully who browbeat every one weaker than himself and scolded and cuffed 
the paupers to his heart's content. It was he who named the baby "Oliver 
Twist." He used to name all the babies as they came along, by the 
letters of the alphabet. The one before Oliver was named Swubble; then 
came Oliver with a T; the next would be Unwin, the next Vilkins, and so 
on down to Z. Then he would begin the alphabet all over again. 



Little Oliver, the baby, grew without any idea of who he was. When he 
was a year old he was sent to the poor-farm where an old woman took care 
of orphan children for a very small sum apiece each week. This money, 
which was paid by the town, was hardly enough to buy them food, but 
nevertheless the old woman took good care to save the bigger share for 



herself. 

He lived there till he was a pale, handsome boy of nine years, and then 

he was taken to the workhouse, where, with many other boys of his own 

age or older, he had to work hard all day picking oakum. 

The boys had nothing but thin gruel for their meals, with an onion twice 

a week and half a roll on Sundays. They ate in a great stone hall, in 

one end of which stood the big copper of gruel which Mr. Bumble ladled 

out. Each boy got only one helping, and the bowls never needed washing, 

because, when the meal was through, there was not a drop of gruel left 

in them. After each meal they all sat staring at the copper and sucking 

their fingers, but nobody dared ask for more. 

One day they felt so terribly hungry that one of the biggest boys said 

unless he got another helping of gruel he was afraid he would have to 

eat the boy who slept next him. The little boys all believed this and 

cast lots to see who should ask for more. It fell to Oliver Twist. 

So that night after supper, though he was dreadfully frightened, Oliver 
rose and went up to the end of the room and said to Mr. Bumble, "Please, 

sir, I want some more." 




Mr. Bumble was so surprised he turned pale. "What!" he gasped. 

"Please, sir," said Oliver again, "I want some more." 

Mr. Bumble picked up the ladle and struck Oliver on the head with it; 

then he pounced on him and shook him. When he was tired shaking him, he 

dragged him away and shut him up in a dark room, where he stayed a whole 

week, and was only taken out once a day to be whipped. Then, to make an 

example of him, a notice was pasted on the gate of the workhouse 

offering a reward to anybody who would take poor Oliver away and do what 

he liked with him. 



The first one who came by was a middle-aged chimney-sweep, who wanted a 

boy to climb up the insides of chimneys and clean out the soot. This was 

a dangerous thing to do, for sometimes the boys who did it got burned 

or choked with the smoke, and when Oliver found what they were going to 

do with him and looked at the man's cruel face, he burst out crying, so 

that a kind-hearted magistrate interfered and would not let the 

chimney-sweep have him. 

Mr. Bumble finally gave him to the village undertaker, and there he had 
to mind the shop and do all the chores. He slept under the counter among 
piles of empty coffins. The undertaker's wife beat him often, and 
whenever he was not at work he had to attend funerals, which was by no 
means amusing, so that he found life no better than it had been at the 
workhouse. The undertaker had an apprentice, too, who kicked him 
whenever he came near. 

All this wretchedness Oliver bore as well as he could, without 
complaining. But one day the cowardly apprentice began to say unkind 
things of Oliver's dead mother, and this he could not stand. His anger 
made him stronger even than his tormentor, though the latter was more 
than a head taller and much older, and he sprang upon him, caught him by 
the throat and, after shaking him till his teeth rattled, knocked him 
flat on the floor. 

The big bully screamed for help and cried that he was being murdered, so 
that the undertaker and his wife came running in. Oliver told them what 
the apprentice had said, but that made no difference. The undertaker 
sent for Mr. Bumble, and between them they flogged him till he could 
hardly stand and sent him to bed without anything to eat. 

Till then Oliver had not shed a tear, but now, alone in the dark, he 
felt so miserable that he cried for a long time. 

There was nothing to do, he thought at last, but to run away. So he tied 
up his few belongings in a handkerchief and, waiting till the first beam 
of sunrise, he unbarred the door and ran away as fast as he could, 
through the town into the country. 

He hid behind hedges whenever he saw anybody, for fear the undertaker or 
Mr. Bumble were after him, and before long he found a road that he knew 
led to London. Oliver had never seen a city, but he thought where there 
were so many people there would certainly be something for a boy to do 
to earn his living, so he trudged stoutly on and before nightfall had 
walked twenty miles. He begged a crust of bread at a cottage and slept 
under a hayrick. The next day and night he was so very hungry and cold 
that when morning came again he could scarcely walk at all. 

He sat down finally at the edge of a village, wondering whether he was 
going to die, when he saw coming along the queerest-looking boy. He was 
about Oliver's age, with a snub nose, bow legs and little sharp eyes. 
His face was very dirty and he wore a man's coat, whose ragged tails 



came to his heels. 

The boy saw Oliver's plight and asked him what the matter was, mixing 

his words with such a lot of strange slang that Oliver could hardly 

understand him. When Oliver explained that he had been walking a number 

of days and was very hungry, the other took him to a shop near by, 

bought him some bread and ham, and watched him eat it with great 

attention, asking him many questions— whether he had any money or knew 

any place in London where he could stay. Oliver answered no. 

"Don't fret about that," said the other. "I know a 'spectable old 
genelman as lives there wot'll give you lodgings for nothing if I 

interduce you." 

Oliver did not think his new host looked very respectable himself, but 

he thought it might be as well for him to know the old gentleman, 

particularly as he had nowhere else to go. So they set off. 

It was night when they reached London, and it was so big and crowded 

that Oliver kept close to his guide. He noticed, however, that the 

streets they passed through were narrow and dirty and the houses old and 

hideously filthy. The people, too, seemed low and wretched. 

He was just wondering if he had not better run away when the boy pushed 
open a door, drew Oliver inside, up a broken stairway and into a back 

room. 

Here, frying some sausages over a stove, was a shriveled old Jew in a 

greasy flannel gown. He was very ugly and his matted red hair hung down 

over his villainous face. In a corner stood a clothes-horse on which 

hung hundreds of silk handkerchiefs, and four or five boys, as dirty and 

oddly dressed as the one who had brought Oliver, sat about a table 

smoking pipes like rough, grown men. 

Oliver's guide introduced him to the Jew, whose name was Fagin, and the 

boys crowded around him, putting their hands into his pockets, which he 

thought a queer joke. Fagin grinned horribly as he shook hands with him 

and told him he was very welcome, which did not tend to reassure him, 

and then the sausages were passed around. The Jew gave Oliver a glass of 

something to drink, and as soon as he drank it he became very sleepy and 

knew nothing more till the following morning. 

The next few days Oliver saw much to wonder at. When he woke up, Fagin 

was sorting over a great box full of watches, which he hid away when he 

saw Oliver was looking. Every day the boy who had brought him there, 

whom they called "the Artful Dodger," came in and gave the Jew some 

pocketbooks and handkerchiefs. Oliver thought he must have made the 

pocketbooks, only they did not look new, and some seemed to have money 

in them. He noticed, too, that whenever the Artful Dodger came home 

empty-handed Fagin seemed angry and cuffed and kicked him and sent him 

to bed supperless; but when he brought home a good number everything was 

very jolly. 



Whenever there was nothing else to do, the old Jew played a very curious 
game with the boys. This was the way they played it: 

Fagin would put a snuff-box in one pocket, a watch in another and a 
handkerchief in a third; then he would walk about the room just as any 
old gentleman would walk about the street, stopping now and then, as if 
he were looking into shop-windows. All the time the boys followed him 
closely, sometimes treading on his toes or stumbling against him, and 
when this happened one of them would slip a hand into his pocket and 
take out either the watch or the snuff-box or the handkerchief. If the 
Jew felt a hand in his pocket he cried out which it was, and then the 
game began all over again. At last Fagin made Oliver try if he could 
take something out of his pocket without his knowing it, and when Oliver 
succeeded he patted his head and seemed well pleased. 

But Oliver grew very tired of the dirty room and the same game. He 
longed for the open air and begged to be allowed to go out; so one day 
the Jew put him in charge of the Artful Dodger and they went upon the 
streets, Oliver wondering where in the world he was going to be taught 
to make pocketbooks. 

He was on the point of asking, when the Artful Dodger signed to him to 
be silent, and slunk behind an old gentleman who was reading a book in 
front of a book-stall. You can imagine Oliver's horror when he saw him 
thrust his hand into the old gentleman's pocket, draw out a silk 
handkerchief and run off at full speed. 

In an instant Oliver understood the mystery of the handkerchiefs, the 
watches, the purses and the curious game he had learned at Fagin's. He 
knew then that the Artful Dodger was a pickpocket. He was so frightened 
that for a minute he lost his wits and ran off as fast as he could go. 

Just then the old gentleman found his handkerchief was gone and, seeing 
Oliver running away, shouted "Stop thief!" which frightened the poor boy 
even more and made him run all the faster. Everybody joined the chase, 
and before he had gone far a burly fellow overtook Oliver and knocked 
him down. 

A policeman was at hand and he was dragged, more dead than alive, to the 
police court, followed by the angry old gentleman. 

The moment the latter saw the boy's face, however, he could not believe 
it was the face of a thief, and refused to appear against him, but the 
magistrate was in a bad humor and was about to sentence Oliver to 
prison, anyway, when the owner of the book-stall came hurrying in. He 
had seen the theft and knew Oliver was not guilty, so the magistrate was 
obliged to let him go. 

But the terror and the blow he had received had been too much for 
Oliver. He fell down in a faint, and the old gentleman, whose name was 
Mr. Brownlow, overcome with pity, put him into a coach and drove him to 



his own home, determined, if the boy had no parents, to adopt him as his 

own son. 



OLIVER'S ADVENTURES 




While Oliver was resting in such good hands, very strange things were 

occurring in the house of Fagin. When the Artful Dodger told him of the 

arrest the Jew was full of anger. He had intended to make a clever thief 

of Oliver and compel him to bring him many stolen things; now he had not 

only failed in this and lost the boy's help, but he was also afraid that 

Oliver would tell all about the wicked practices he had seen and show 

the officers where he had lived. This he thought was likely to happen at 

any time, unless he could get the boy into his power again. 

Something had occurred, too, meantime, that made Fagin almost crazy with 

rage at losing him. It was this: A wicked man-so wicked that he was 

afraid of thunder-who went by the name of Monks, had come to him and 

told him he would pay a large sum of money if he could succeed in making 

Oliver a thief and so ruin his reputation and his good name. 

It was plain enough that for some reason the man hated Oliver, but, 
cunning as Fagin was, he would never have guessed why. For Monks was 

really Oliver's older half-brother! 

A little while before this story began, Oliver's father had been obliged 

to go on a trip to a foreign country, where he died very suddenly. But 

before he died he made a will, in which he left all his fortune to be 

divided between the baby Oliver and his mother. He left only a small sum 

to his older son, because he knew that he was wicked, and did not 

deserve any. The will declared Oliver should have the money only on 

condition that he never stain his name with any act of meanness, 

dishonor, cowardice or wrong. If he did do this, then half the money was 

to go to the older son. The dying man also wrote a letter to Oliver's 

mother, telling her that he had made the will and that he was dying; but 

the older son, who was with him when he died, found the letter and 



destroyed it. 

So Oliver's poor mother, knowing nothing of all this, when his father 
did not come back, thought at last that he had deserted her, and in her 
shame stole away from her home, poor and ill-clad, to die finally in the 
poorhouse. 

The older brother, who had taken the name of Monks, hunted and hunted 
for them, because he hated Oliver on account of their father's will, and 
wanted to do him all the harm he could. He discovered that they had been 
taken into the poorhouse, and went there, but this was after Oliver had 
run away. He found, however, to his satisfaction, that the boy knew 
nothing about his parentage or his real name, and Monks made up his mind 
to prevent his ever learning. 

There was only one person who could have told Oliver, and that one was 
Mrs. Bumble. She knew through the locket she had kept, which had 
belonged to Oliver's mother and which contained the dead woman's 
wedding-ring with her name engraved inside it. When Mrs. Bumble heard 
that a man named Monks was searching for news of Oliver, she thought it 
a capital chance to make some money. She went, therefore, to Monks's 
house and sold the locket and ring to him. These, Monks thought, were 
the only proofs in the world that could ever show Oliver who he was, and 
to make it impossible for him ever to see them, he dropped them through 
a trap-door in his house down into the river, where they could never be 
found. 

But Monks did not give up searching for Oliver, and at last, on the very 
day that Oliver was arrested, he saw him coming from Fagin's house with 
the Artful Dodger. 

From his wonderful resemblance to their dead father, he guessed at once 
that Oliver was the half-brother whose very name he hated. Knowing the 
other now to be in London, Monks was afraid that by some accident he 
might yet find out what a fortune had been willed him. If he could only 
make Oliver dishonest, Monks reflected, half their father's fortune 
would become his own. With this thought in mind he had gone to Fagin 
and had made him his offer of money to make the boy a thief. 

Fagin, of course, had agreed, and now, to find his victim was out of his 
power made the Jew grind his teeth with rage. 

All these things made Fagin determined to gain possession of Oliver 
again, and to do this he got the help of two others— a young woman named 
Nancy and her lover, a brutal robber named Bill Sikes. These two 
discovered that Oliver was at Mr. Brownlow's house, and lay in wait to 
kidnap him if he ever came out. 

The chance they waited for occurred before many days. Mr. Brownlow sent 
Oliver to take some money to the very book-stall in front of which the 
Artful Dodger had stolen the handkerchief, and Oliver went without 
dreaming of any danger. 



Suddenly a young woman in a cap and apron screamed out behind him very 

loudly: "Oh, my dear little brother!" and threw her arms tight around 

him. "Oh, my gracious, I've found him!" she cried. "Come home directly, 

you naughty boy! For shame, to treat your poor mother so!" 

Oliver struggled, but to no purpose. Nancy (for it was she) told the 
people that crowded about them that it was her little brother, who had 
run away from home and nearly broken his mother's heart, and that she 

wanted to take him back. 

Oliver insisted that he didn't know her at all and hadn't any sister, 

but just then Bill Sikes appeared (as he had planned) and said the young 

woman was telling the truth and that Oliver was a little rascal and a 

liar. The people were all convinced at this, and when Sikes struck 

Oliver and seized him by the collar they said, "Serves him right!" And 

so Oliver found himself dragged away from Mr. Brownlow to the filthy 

house where lived Fagin. 

The wily old Jew was overjoyed to see them. He smiled such a fiendish 

smile that Oliver screamed for help as loud as he could, and at this 

Fagin picked up a great jagged club to beat him with. 

Now, Nancy had been very wicked all her life, but in spite of this there 

was a little good in her. She had already begun to repent having helped 

steal the boy, and now his plight touched her heart. She seized the club 

and threw it into the fire, and so saved him the beating for that time. 

For many days Oliver was kept a prisoner. He was free to wander about 

the mildewed old house, but every outer door was locked and every window 

had closed iron shutters. All the light came in through small round 

holes at the top, which made the rooms gloomy and full of shadows. 

Spiderwebs were over all the walls, and often the mice would go 

scampering across the floor. There was only one window to look out of, 

and that was in a back garret, but it had iron bars and looked out only 

on to the housetops. 

He found only one book to read: this was a history of the lives of great 

criminals and was full of stories of secret thefts and murders. For the 

old Jew, having tortured his mind by loneliness and gloom, had left the 

volume in his way, hoping it would instil into his soul the poison that 

would blacken it for ever. 

But Oliver's blood ran cold as he read, and he pushed the book away in 

horror, and, falling on his knees, prayed that he might be spared from 

such deeds and rescued from that terrible place. 

He was still on his knees when Nancy came in and told him he must get 

ready at once to go on a journey with Bill Sikes. She had been crying 

and her face was bruised as though she had been beaten. Oliver saw she 

was very sorry for him, and, indeed, she told him she would help him if 

she could, but that there was no use trying to escape now, because they 



were watched all the time, and if he got away Sikes would certainly kill 
her. 

Nancy took him to the house where Sikes lived, and the next morning the 
latter started out, making Oliver go with him. Sikes had a loaded pistol 
in his overcoat pocket, and he showed this to Oliver and told him if he 
spoke to anybody on the road or tried to get away he would shoot him 
with it. 

They walked a long way out of London, once or twice riding in carts 
which were going in their direction. Whenever this happened Sikes kept 
his hand in the pocket where the pistol was, so that Oliver was afraid 
to appeal for help. Late at night they came to an old deserted mansion 
in the country, and in the basement of this, where a fire had been 
kindled, they joined two other men whom Oliver had seen more than once 
in Fagin's house in London. 

The journey had been cold and long and Oliver was very hungry, but he 
could scarcely eat the supper that was given him for fear of what they 
intended to do with him in that lonely spot. He was so tired, however, 
that he finally went fast asleep and knew nothing more till two o'clock 
in the morning, when Sikes woke him roughly and bade him come with them. 

It was foggy and cold and dark outside. Sikes and one of the others each 
took one of Oliver's hands, and so they walked a quarter of a mile to 
where was a fine house with a high wall around it. They made him climb 
over the wall with them, and, pulling him along, crept toward the house. 

It was not till now that Oliver knew what they intended-that they were 
going to rob the house and make him help them, so that he, too, would be 
a burglar. His limbs began to tremble and he sank to his knees, begging 
them to have mercy and to let him run away and die in the fields rather 
than to make him steal. But Sikes drew his pistol with a frightful oath 
and dragged him on. 

In the back of the house was a window, which was not fastened, because 

it was much too small for a man to get through. But Oliver was so 

little that he could do it easily. With the pistol in his hand, Sikes 

put Oliver through the window, gave him a lantern and bade him go and 

unlock the front door for them. 



Oliver had made up his mind that as soon as he got beyond the range of 
Sikes's pistol he would scream and wake everybody in the house, but just 
then there was a sound from inside, and Sikes called to him to come 
back. 

Suddenly there was a loud shout from the top of the stairs— a flash-a 
report-and Oliver staggered back with a terrible pain in his arm and 
with everything swimming before his eyes. 




He heard cries and the loud ringing of a bell and felt Sikes drag him 

backward through the window. He felt himself being carried along 

rapidly, and then a cold sensation crept over his heart and he knew no 

more. 



HOW EVERYTHING TURNED OUT RIGHT FOR OLIVER IN THE END 

After a long, long time Oliver came to himself. The morning was 
breaking. He tried to rise and found that his arm was wounded and his 

clothes wet with blood. 

He was so dizzy he could hardly stand, but it was freezing cold, and he 

knew if he stayed there he must die. So he staggered on till he came to 

a road where, a little way off, he saw a house. There, he thought, he 

might get help. But when he came closer he saw that it was the very 

house the men had tried to rob that night. Fear came over him then, and 

he would have run away, but he was too weak. 

He had just strength left to push open the gate, totter across the lawn 
and knock at the door; then he sank in a faint on the steps. 

In the house lived a lady named Mrs. Maylie, just as kind-hearted as was 

Mr. Brownlow who had rescued Oliver at the police station, and with her 

lived a beautiful girl whom she had adopted, named Rose. The servants, 

when they came to the door, made sure Oliver was one of the robbers, and 

sent at once for policemen to take him in charge; but Miss Rose, the 

moment she saw what a good face the boy had and how little he looked 

like a thief, made them put him to bed and send at once for the doctor. 

When the good doctor arrived and saw Oliver, who was still unconscious, 

he thought Miss Rose was right, and when the boy had come to himself and 

told them how he had suffered, he was certain of it. They were both 

sorry the policemen had been sent for, because the doctor was sure they 

would not believe Oliver's story, especially as he had been arrested 

once before. He would have taken him away, but he was too sick to be 

moved. 



So when the officers came the doctor told them that the boy had been 
accidentally shot and had come to the house for assistance, when the 
servants had mistaken him for one of the burglars. This was not exactly 
the truth, but it seemed necessary to deceive the policemen if Oliver 
was to be saved. Of course, the servant that had fired the pistol was 
not able to swear that he had hit anybody at all, so the officers had to 
go away without arresting anybody. 

After this Oliver was ill for a long time, but he was carefully nursed, 
especially by Miss Rose, who grew as fond of him as if she had been his 
sister. As soon as he grew better she wrote a letter for him to Mr. 
Brownlow, the old gentleman who had rescued him from the police station, 
but to Oliver's grief she found that he had gone to the West Indies. 

Thus the time passed till Oliver was quite well, and then Miss Rose 
(first carefully instructing the servant who went with them not to lose 
sight of him for a moment for fear of his old enemies) took him with her 
for a visit to London. 

Meantime there had been a dreadful scene in Fagin's house when Bill 
Sikes got back to London and told the old Jew that the robbery had 
failed and that Oliver was lost again. They were more afraid than ever 
that they would be caught and sent to prison. Fagin swore at Sikes, and 
Monks cursed Fagin, and between them all they determined that Oliver 
must either be captured or killed. 

While they were plotting afresh Nancy, who had been feeling sorrier and 
sorrier for what she had done, overheard them, and so found out that 
Monks was Oliver's half-brother and why he so hated him; and she made up 
her mind to save the boy from his last and greatest danger. 

So one evening, when she was alone with him, she gave Sikes some 
laudanum in a glass of liquor, and when he was asleep she slipped away, 
found Miss Rose and told her all about it. Bad as Nancy was, however, 
she was not willing to betray Fagin or Bill Sikes, so she only told her 
of Monks. 

Miss Rose was greatly astonished, for she had never heard of him before, 
but she pitied Nancy because she had tried to help Oliver, and, of 
course, she herself wanted very much to help him discover who he was and 
who his parents had been. She thanked Nancy and begged her to come to 
see her again. Nancy was afraid to do this, because Bill Sikes watched 
her so closely, but she promised that on the next Sunday at midnight she 
would be on a certain bridge where Miss Rose might see her. Then Nancy 
hurried back before Sikes should wake up. 

Miss Rose was in trouble now, for there was no one in London with her 
then who could help her. But the same afternoon, whom should Oliver see 
at a distance, walking into his house, but Mr. Brownlow. He came back in 
great joy to tell Miss Rose, and she concluded that the old gentleman 
would be the very one to aid her. She took Oliver to the house, and, 



sure enough, there was the boy's old benefactor. 

Very glad, indeed, he was to hear what she told him. For the old 

gentleman, when Oliver had disappeared with the money he had given him 

to take to the bookseller, had been reluctant to think the boy he had 

befriended was, after all, a liar and a thief. He had advertised for 

him, but the only result had been a call from Mr. Bumble, who told him 

terrible tales of Oliver's wickedness. To find now, after all this time, 

that Oliver had not run away, and that Mr. Bumble's tales were lying 

ones, was a joyful surprise to Mr. Brownlow. 

After he had heard the whole, and when Oliver had gone into the garden, 
Miss Rose told him of Nancy's visit and of the man Monks who still 

pursued the boy to do him harm. 

It was fortunate that she had come to Mr. Brownlow, for, as it happened, 

he knew a great deal about Monks and his evil life. Years before the old 

gentleman himself had been a friend of Oliver's father. He knew all 

about his death in a foreign country, and had watched his older son's 

career of shame with sorrow. The very trip he had made to the West 

Indies had acquainted him with a crime Monks had committed there, from 

which he had fled to England. But, while Mr. Brownlow knew of the 

curious will Oliver's father had made, what had become of the baby to 

which the latter referred he had never known. Now, from the story Miss 

Rose told him, he was assured that Oliver was, indeed, this baby 

half-brother of Monks. 

But it was one thing to know this and quite another to enable Oliver to 

prove it. The old gentleman was quick to see that they must get 

possession of Monks and frighten him into confessing the fact-whose 

only proofs had been lost when he threw the locket and ring into the 

river. Mr. Brownlow, for this reason, agreed with Miss Rose that they 

should both meet Nancy on the bridge on the coming Sunday to hear all 

she had been able to find out. 

They said not a word of this to Oliver, and when Sunday night came they 

drove to the spot where Nancy had promised to meet them. She had kept 

her word. She was there before them, and Mr. Brownlow heard her story 

over again from her own lips. 

But some one else was there, too, hidden behind a pillar, where he could 
hear every word she said, and this listener was a spy of Fagin's. 

Nancy had cried so much and acted so strangely that the old Jew had 

grown suspicious and had set some one to watch her. And who do you 

suppose this spy was? No other than the cowardly apprentice who had 

bullied Oliver until he ran away from the undertaker's house. The 

apprentice had finally run away, too, had come to London and begun a 

wicked life. He was too big a coward to rob any one but little children 

who had been sent to the shop to buy something, so Fagin had given him 

spying work to do, and in this, being by nature a sneak, he proved very 

successful. 



The spy lay hid till he had heard all Nancy said; then he slipped out 
and ran as fast as his legs would carry him back to Fagin. The latter 
sent for Bill Sikes, knowing him to be the most brutal and bloodthirsty 
ruffian of all, and told him what Nancy had done. 

The knowledge, as the Jew expected, turned Sikes into a demon. He rushed 
to where Nancy lived. She had returned and was asleep on her couch, but 
she woke as he entered, and saw by his face that he meant to murder her. 
Through all her evil career Nancy had been true to Sikes and would not 
have betrayed him. But he would not listen now, though she pleaded with 
him pitifully to come with her to some foreign country (as Miss Rose had 
begged her to do), where they might both lead better lives. Fury had 
made him mad. As she clung to his knees, he seized a heavy club and 
struck her down. 

So poor Nancy died, with only time for a feeble prayer to God for mercy. 

Of all bad deeds that Sikes had ever done, that was the worst. The sun 
shone through the window and lit the room where Nancy lay. He tried to 
shut it out, but he could not. He grew suddenly afraid. Horror came 
upon him. He crept out of the room, locked the door behind him, and 
plunged into the crowded street. 

He walked for miles and miles, here and there, without purpose. 
Whichever way he went he could not rid himself of that horror. When 
night came he crawled into a disused shed, but he could not sleep. 
Whenever he closed his eyes he seemed to see Nancy's eyes looking at 
him. He got up and wandered on again, desperately lonely for some one to 
talk to. 

He heard a man telling another about the murder as he read the account 
in a newspaper, and knew that he must hide. He hastened then to a den he 
knew in a house beside the river, dirty and dismal and the haunt of 
thieves. Some of his old companions were there, but even they shrank 
from him. 

He had been seen to enter the place, however, and in a few minutes the 
street was full of people, all yelling for his capture. He barred the 
doors and windows, but they began to break down the shutters with 
sledge-hammers. 

He ran to the roof with a rope, thinking to let himself down on the side 
next the river and so escape. Here he fastened one end of the rope to 
the chimney, and, making a loop in the other end, put it over his head. 

Just at that instant he imagined he saw Nancy's eyes again looking at 
him. He staggered back in terror, missed his footing, and fell over the 
edge of the roof. He had not had time to draw the noose down under his 
arms, so that it slipped up around his neck, and there he hung, dead, 
with a broken neck. 



Meanwhile Mr. Brownlow had acted very quickly, so that Monks had got no 

warning. He had had men watching for the latter and now, having found 

out all he wanted to know, he had him seized in the street, put into a 

coach and driven to his office, where he brought him face to face with 

Oliver. 

The old gentleman told Monks he could do one of two things: either he 

could confess before witnesses the whole infamous plot he had framed 

against Oliver, and so restore to him his rights and name, or else he 

could refuse, in which case he would at once be arrested and sent to 

prison. Seeing that Mr. Brownlow knew all about the part he had played, 

Monks, to save himself, made a full confession-how he had planned to 

keep his half-brother from his inheritance. And he also confessed what 

no one there had guessed: that Miss Rose, who had been adopted in her 

infancy, was really the sister of Oliver's dead mother-his aunt, 

indeed. This was the happiest of all Oliver's surprises that day, for he 

had learned to love Miss Rose very dearly. 

Monks thus bought his own freedom, and cheap enough he probably thought 

it, for before he had finished his story, word came that Fagin the Jew 

had been captured by the police and was to be tried without delay for 

his life. 

Oliver no longer had anything to fear, and came into possession of his 

true name and his fortune. Mr. Brownlow adopted him as his own son, and 

moved to the village where Oliver had been cared for in the family of 

Miss Rose, and where they all lived happily ever afterward. 

The company of thieves was broken up with Fagin's arrest. Fagin himself 

was found guilty, and died on the gallows shrieking with fear. Monks 

sailed for America, where he was soon detected in crime and died in 

prison. 

The wicked apprentice, who had been the real cause of poor Nancy's 

murder, was so frightened at the fate of Fagin that he reformed and 

became a spy for the police, and by his aid the Artful Dodger, who 

continued to pick pockets, soon found himself in jail. 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, they, of course, lost their positions, and 

sank from bad to worse till they finally became paupers and were sent to 

the very same poorhouse where they had tortured little Oliver Twist. 

(source: PG eBook #30127) Oliver Twist unabridged original version by LibriVox. 

The Wailuku 

by Charlotte Hapai 

Fed from the great watershed of Hawaii far up the densely wooded 

flanks of Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea-often snow-capped in winter— the 

Wailuku River roars through the very center of Hilo, principal town of 



the Island of Hawaii. 

There are many vague stories as to why the Wailuku River was so named. 
In the Hawaiian tongue Wailuku means literally "destroying water." 

In olden times before there were bridges and other safeguards the 
river wrought considerable damage to property and during the rainy 
season it took its toll of human lives. Legends connected with the 
Wailuku tend to confirm the belief that it was named for its violent 
habits. 

Long ago, so one legend goes, the much dreaded Kuna (dragon) blocked 
the gorge below Rainbow Falls with intent to back the waters up and 
drown the goddess Hina, who dwelt in the great cave for which the 
falls form a curtain. How her son, the demi-god Maui, came to the 
rescue, saved his mother, and finally hunted Kuna from his lair up the 
river and slew him, is told in the legend, "The Last of Kuna." 

When Paoa, a very powerful god from Tahiti, came to visit Hawaii he 
built a grass hut and made his home on the long, low rock-now known 
as Maui's canoe-in the Wailuku near its mouth. 

Local gods viewed this selection of a homesite as foolhardy, but Paoa 
was unaware of the sudden and rapid rise the river made when heavy 
rains and cloud-bursts loosed their torrents high upon the slopes of 
Mauna Kea. Hina, goddess of the river, warned the visitor of his 
danger and told him how the angry waters would sweep everything before 
them. In the legend, "The Coming of Paoa," you will find his answer. 

In those days there must have been much more water in the river than 
there is today, for a certain amount is now diverted above Rainbow 
Falls for water power. 

In spite of the decreased volume the river is still very violent and 
treacherous. At high water big boulders are clumsily rolled down 
stream and when the river is unusually high even trees are torn from 
the banks and carried out to sea. 

So the Wailuku still lives up to its name, Destroying Water. 

(source: PG EBook #29773) 



The King of the Kites 

by W -H Drouse 

A mouse one day met a Frog, whom he knew very well; but the Frog 
turned up his flat nose, and would not speak to him. 

"Friend Frog," said the Mouse, "why are you so proud to-day?" 



"Because I am King of the Kites," said Froggie. 




You must not suppose that this means a paper kite with a tail. 

There is a kind of bird called a Kite; it is like a Hawk, only bigger. 

How absurd it was of this Frog, who could not even fly, to call 

himself the King of the Kites! And the Mouse was just as absurd, 

for he answered — 

"Stuff and nonsense! I am King of the Kites!" 

I don't know whether they really believed this themselves, or whether 

they were only trying to show off. Anyhow, both stuck to it stoutly, and 

a pretty quarrel was the result. The Mouse grew red in the face; and as 

for Froggie, he was nearly bursting with rage. 

At last they agreed to refer the decision to a council. The council was 
made up of a Bat, a Squirrel, and a Parrot. The Parrot took the chair, 
because he was the biggest, and also because he could talk most, 

and was therefore thought to be wise. 

"I vote for the Mouse," said the Bat; not that he knew anything about it, 
but you see a Bat is very like a Mouse, and he wanted to stand up for the family. 

"And I," said the Squirrel, "vote for my friend Froggie." He knew nothing 
about it either, but he wanted to show that even a Squirrel has an opinion 

of his own. 

So it fell to the Parrot to give the casting vote, and decide the matter. 

He took a long time to decide, about two hours; and while he was thinking, 

and the others were all intent to hear what he should say, down from the 

sky swooped a Kite; and the Kite stuck one claw into the Mouse's back, 

and one claw into the Frog, and carried them both away to his nest, 

and ate them for dinner. So that was the end of the two Kings of the Kites. 

The other three creatures, in a great fright, made themselves scarce, lest the 

Kite should come back and eat them too. 

(source: PG Ebook# 30635) 



The Spirits of the Yellow River 

Translated by Frederick H. Martens 

The spirits of the Yellow River are called Dai Wang-Great King. For 

many hundreds of years past the river inspectors had continued to 

report that all sorts of monsters show themselves in the waves of the 

stream, at times in the shape of dragons, at others in that of cattle 

and horses, and whenever such a creature makes an appearance a great 

flood follows. Hence temples are built along the river banks. The 

higher spirits of the river are honored as kings, the lower ones as 

captains, and hardly a day goes by without their being honored with 

sacrifices or theatrical performances. Whenever, after a dam has been 

broken, the leak is closed again, the emperor sends officials with 

sacrifices and ten great bars of Tibetan incense. This incense is 

burned in a great sacrificial censer in the temple court, and the 

river inspectors and their subordinates all go to the temple to thank 

the gods for their aid. These river gods, it is said, are good and 

faithful servants of former rulers, who died in consequence of their 

toil in keeping the dams unbroken. After they died their spirits 

became river-kings; in their physical bodies, however, they appear as 

lizards, snakes and frogs. 

The mightiest of all the river-kings is the Golden Dragon-King. He 
frequently appears in the shape of a small golden snake with a square 
head, low forehead and four red dots over his eyes. He can make 
himself large or small at will, and cause the waters to rise and fall. 
He appears and vanishes unexpectedly, and lives in the mouths of the 
Yellow River and the Imperial Canal. But in addition to the Golden 
Dragon-King there are dozens of river-kings and captains, each of whom 
has his own place. The sailors of the Yellow River all have exact 
lists in which the lives and deeds of the river-spirits are described 
in detail. 

The river-spirits love to see theatrical performances. Opposite every 
temple is a stage. In the hall stands the little spirit-tablet of the 
river-king, and on the altar in front of it a small bowl of golden 
lacquer filled with clean sand. When a little snake appears in it, the 
river-king has arrived. Then the priests strike the gong and beat the 
drum and read from the holy books. The official is at once informed 
and he sends for a company of actors. Before they begin to perform the 
actors go up to the temple, kneel, and beg the king to let them know 
which play they are to give. And the river-god picks one out and 
points to it with his head; or else he writes signs in the sand with 
his tail. The actors then at once begin to perform the desired play. 

The river-god cares naught for the fortunes or misfortunes of human 
beings. He appears suddenly and disappears in the same way, as best 
suits him. 

Between the outer and the inner dam of the Yellow River are a number 
of settlements. Now it often happens that the yellow water moves to 



the very edge of the inner walls. Rising perpendicularly, like a wall, 

it gradually advances. When people see it coming they hastily burn 

incense, bow in prayer before the waters, and promise the river-god a 

theatrical performance. Then the water retires and the word goes 

round: "The river-god has asked for a play again!" 

In a village in that section there once dwelt a wealthy man. He built 

a stone wall, twenty feet high, around the village, to keep away the 

water. He did not believe in the spirits of the river, but trusted in 

his strong wall and was quite unconcerned. 







One evening the yellow water suddenly rose and towered in a straight 

line before the village. The rich man had them shoot cannon at it. 

Then the water grew stormy, and surrounded the wall to such a height 

that it reached the openings in the battlements. The water foamed and 

hissed, and seemed about to pour over the wall. Then every one in the 

village was very much frightened. They dragged up the rich man and he 

had to kneel and beg for pardon. They promised the river-god a 

theatrical performance, but in vain; but when they promised to build 

him a temple in the middle of the village and give regular 

performances, the water sank more and more and gradually returned to 

its bed. And the village fields suffered no damage, for the earth, 

fertilized by the yellow slime, yielded a double crop. 

Once a scholar was crossing the fields with a friend in order to visit 

a relative. On their way they passed a temple of the river-god where a 

new play was just being performed. The friend asked the scholar to go 

in with him and look on. When they entered the temple court they saw 

two great snakes upon the front pillars, who had wound themselves 

about the columns, and were thrusting out their heads as though 

watching the performance. In the hall of the temple stood the altar 

with the bowl of sand. In it lay a small snake with a golden body, a 

green head and red dots above his eyes. His neck was thrust up and his 

glittering little eyes never left the stage. The friend bowed and the 

scholar followed his example. 
Softly he said to his friend: "What are the three river-gods called?" 

"The one in the temple," was the reply, "is the Golden Dragon-King. 
The two on the columns are two captains. They do not dare to sit in 

the temple together with the king." 

This surprised the scholar, and in his heart he thought: "Such a tiny 



snake! How can it possess a god's power? It would have to show me its 
might before I would worship it." 

He had not yet expressed these secret thoughts before the little snake 
suddenly stretched forth his head from the bowl, above the altar. 
Before the altar burned two enormous candles. They weighed more than 
ten pounds and were as thick as small trees. Their flame burned like 
the flare of a torch. The snake now thrust his head into the middle of 
the candle-flame. The flame must have been at least an inch broad, and 
was burning red. Suddenly its radiance turned blue, and was split into 
two tongues. The candle was so enormous and its fire so hot that even 
copper and iron would have melted in it; but it did not harm the 
snake. 

Then the snake crawled into the censer. The censer was made of iron, 
and was so large one could not clasp it with both arms. Its cover 
showed a dragon design in open-work. The snake crawled in and out of 
the holes in this cover, and wound his way through all of them, so 
that he looked like an embroidery in threads of gold. Finally all the 
openings of the cover, large and small, were filled by the snake. In 
order to do so, he must have made himself several dozen feet long. 
Then he stretched out his head at the top of the censer and once more 
watched the play. 

Thereupon the scholar was frightened, he bowed twice, and prayed: 
"Great King, you have taken this trouble on my account! I honor you 
from my heart!" 

No sooner had he spoken these words than, in a moment, the little 
snake was back in his bowl, and just as small as he had been before. 

In Dsiningdschou they were celebrating the river god's birthday in his 
temple. They were giving him a theatrical performance for a birthday 
present. The spectators crowded around as thick as a wall, when who 
should pass but a simple peasant from the country, who said in a loud 
voice: "Why, that is nothing but a tiny worm! It is a great piece of 
folly to honor it like a king!" 

Before ever he had finished speaking the snake flew out of the temple. 
He grew and grew, and wound himself three times around the stage. He 
became as thick around as a small pail, and his head seemed like that 
of a dragon. His eyes sparkled like golden lamps, and he spat out red 
flame with his tongue. When he coiled and uncoiled the whole stage 
trembled and it seemed as though it would break down. The actors 
stopped their music and fell down on the stage in prayer. The whole 
multitude was seized with terror and bowed to the ground. Then some of 
the old men came along, cast the peasant on the ground, and gave him a 
good thrashing. So he had to cast himself on his knees before the 
snake and worship him. Then all heard a noise as though a great many 
firecrackers were being shot off. This lasted for some time, and then 
the snake disappeared. 



East of Shantung lies the city of Dongschou. There rises an 

observation-tower with a great temple. At its feet lies the 

water-city, with a sea-gate at the North, through which the flood-tide 

rises up to the city. A camp of the boundary guard is established at 

this gate. 

Once upon a time there was an officer who had been transferred to 

this camp as captain. He had formerly belonged to the land forces, and 

had not yet been long at his new post. He gave some friends of his a 

banquet, and before the pavilion in which they feasted lay a great 

stone shaped somewhat like a table. Suddenly a little snake was seen 

crawling on this stone. It was spotted with green, and had red dots on 

its square head. The soldiers were about to kill the little creature, 

when the captain went out to look into the matter. When he had looked 

he laughed and said: "You must not harm him! He is the river-king of 

Dsiningdschou. When I was stationed in Dsiningdschou he sometimes 

visited me, and then I always gave sacrifices and performances in his 

honor. Now he has come here expressly in order to wish his old friend 

luck, and to see him once more." 

There was a band in camp; the bandsmen could dance and play like a 

real theatrical troupe. The captain quickly had them begin a 

performance, had another banquet with wine and delicate foods 

prepared, and invited the river-god to sit down to the table. 

Gradually evening came and yet the river-god made no move to go. 

So the captain stepped up to him with a bow and said: "Here we are far 

removed from the Yellow River, and these people have never yet heard 

your name spoken. Your visit has been a great honor for me. But the 

women and fools who have crowded together chattering outside, are 

afraid of hearing about you. Now you have visited your old friend, and 

I am sure you wish to get back home again." 

With these words he had a litter brought up; cymbals were beaten and 

fire-works set off, and finally a salute of nine guns was fired to 

escort him on his way. Then the little snake crawled into the litter, 

and the captain followed after. In this order they reached the port, 

and just when it was about time to say farewell, the snake was already 

swimming in the water. He had grown much larger, nodded to the captain 

with his head, and disappeared. 

Then there were doubts and questionings: "But the river-god lives a 
thousand miles away from here, how does he get to this place?" 

Said the captain: "He is so powerful that he can get to any place, and 

besides, from where he dwells a waterway leads to the sea. To come 

down that way and swim to sea is something he can do in a moment's 

time!" 

(source: PG EBook #29939) 



The Half-Chick 

by Anonymous, from Spanish Tradition. 



Once upon a time there was a handsome black Spanish hen, who had a large 

brood of chickens. They were all fine, plump little birds, except the 

youngest, who was quite unlike his brothers and sisters. Indeed, he was 

such a strange, queer-looking creature, that when he first chipped his 

shell his mother could scarcely believe her eyes, he was so different 

from the twelve other fluffy, downy, soft little chicks who nestled 

under her wings. This one looked just as if he had been cut in two. He 

had only one leg, and one wing, and one eye, and he had half a head and 

half a beak. His mother shook her head sadly as she looked at him and 

said: 

'My youngest born is only a half-chick. He can never grow up a tall 
handsome cock like his brothers. They will go out into the world and 
rule over poultry yards of their own; but this poor little fellow will 
always have to stay at home with his mother. 1 And she called him Medio 
Pollito, which is Spanish for half-chick. 

Now though Medio Pollito was such an odd, helpless-looking little thing, 
his mother soon found that he was not at all willing to remain under her 
wing and protection. Indeed, in character he was as unlike his brothers 
and sisters as he was in appearance. They were good, obedient chickens, 
and when the old hen chicked after them, they chirped and ran back to 
her side. But Medio Pollito had a roving spirit in spite of his one leg, 
and when his mother called to him to return to the coop, he pretended 
that he could not hear, because he had only one ear. 

When she took the whole family out for a walk in the fields, Medio 
Pollito would hop away by himself, and hide among the Indian corn. Many 
an anxious minute his brothers and sisters had looking for him, while 
his mother ran to and fro cackling in fear and dismay. 

As he grew older he became more self-willed and disobedient, and his 
manner to his mother was often very rude, and his temper to the other 
chickens very disagreeable. 

One day he had been out for a longer expedition than usual in the 
fields. On his return he strutted up to his mother with the peculiar 
little hop and kick which was his way of walking, and cocking his one 
eye at her in a very bold way he said: 

'Mother, I am tired of this life in a dull farmyard, with nothing but a 
dreary maize field to look at. I'm off to Madrid to see the King.' 

'To Madrid, Medio Pollito!' exclaimed his mother; 'why, you silly chick, 
it would be a long journey for a grown-up cock, and a poor little thing 
like you would be tired out before you had gone half the distance. No, 



no, stay at home with your mother, and some day, when you are bigger, we 

will go a little journey together.' 

But Medio Pollito had made up his mind, and he would not listen to his 
mother's advice, nor to the prayers and entreaties of his brothers and 

sisters. 

'What is the use of our all crowding each other up in this poky little 

place?' he said. 'When I have a fine courtyard of my own at the King's 

palace, I shall perhaps ask some of you to come and pay me a short 

visit,' and scarcely waiting to say good-bye to his family, away he 

stumped down the high road that led to Madrid. 

'Be sure that you are kind and civil to everyone you meet,' called his 
mother, running after him; but he was in such a hurry to be off, that he 

did not wait to answer her, or even to look back. 

A little later in the day, as he was taking a short cut through a field, 

he passed a stream. Now the stream was all choked up, and overgrown with 

weeds and water-plants, so that its waters could not flow freely. 

'Oh! Medio Pollito,' it cried, as the half-chick hopped along its banks, 
'do come and help me by clearing away these weeds.' 

'Help you, indeed!' exclaimed Medio Pollito, tossing his head, and 

shaking the few feathers in his tail. 'Do you think I have nothing to do 

but to waste my time on such trifles? Help yourself, and don't trouble 

busy travellers. I am off to Madrid to see the King,' and hoppity-kick, 

hoppity-kick, away stumped Medio Pollito. 

A little later he came to a fire that had been left by some gipsies in a 
wood. It was burning very low, and would soon be out. 

'Oh! Medio Pollito,' cried the fire, in a weak, wavering voice as the 

half-chick approached, 'in a few minutes I shall go quite out, unless 

you put some sticks and dry leaves upon me. Do help me, or I shall die!' 

'Help you, indeed!' answered Medio Pollito. 'I have other things to do. 

Gather sticks for yourself, and don't trouble me. I am off to Madrid 

to see the King,' and hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, away stumped Medio 

Pollito. 

The next morning, as he was getting near Madrid, he passed a large 

chestnut tree, in whose branches the wind was caught and entangled. 'Oh! 

Medio Pollito,' called the wind, 'do hop up here, and help me to get 

free of these branches. I cannot come away, and it is so uncomfortable.' 

'It is your own fault for going there,' answered Medio Pollito. 'I can't 

waste all my morning stopping here to help you. Just shake yourself 

off, and don't hinder me, for I am off to Madrid to see the King,' and 

hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, away stumped Medio Pollito in great glee, 

for the towers and roofs of Madrid were now in sight. When he entered 



the town he saw before him a great splendid house, with soldiers 
standing before the gates. This he knew must be the King's palace, and 
he determined to hop up to the front gate and wait there until the King 
came out. But as he was hopping past one of the back windows the King's 
cook saw him: 

'Here is the very thing I want,' he exclaimed, 'for the King has just 
sent a message to say that he must have chicken broth for his dinner,' 
and opening the window he stretched out his arm, caught Medio Pollito, 
and popped him into the broth-pot that was standing near the fire. Oh! 
how wet and clammy the water felt as it went over Medio Pollito's head, 
making his feathers cling to his side. 

'Water, water!' he cried in his despair, 'do have pity upon me and do 
not wet me like this.' 

'Ah! Medio Pollito,' replied the water, 'you would not help me when I 
was a little stream away on the fields, now you must be punished.' 

Then the fire began to burn and scald Medio Pollito, and he danced and 
hopped from one side of the pot to the other, trying to get away from 
the heat, and crying out in pain: 

Fire, fire! do not scorch me like this; you can't think how it hurts.' 

'Ah! Medio Pollito,' answered the fire, 'you would not help me when I 
was dying away in the wood. You are being punished.' 

At last, just when the pain was so great that Medio Pollito thought he 
must die, the cook lifted up the lid of the pot to see if the broth was 
ready for the King's dinner. 

look here!' he cried in horror, 'this chicken is quite useless. It is 
burnt to a cinder. I can't send it up to the royal table;' and opening 
the window he threw Medio Pollito out into the street. But the wind 
caught him up, and whirled him through the air so quickly that Medio 
Pollito could scarcely breathe, and his heart beat against his side till 
he thought it would break. 

'Oh, wind!' at last he gasped out, 'if you hurry me along like this you 
will kill me. Do let me rest a moment, or-' but he was so breathless 
that he could not finish his sentence. 

'Ah! Medio Pollito,' replied the wind, 'when I was caught in the 
branches of the chestnut tree you would not help me; now you are 
punished.' And he swirled Medio Pollito over the roofs of the houses 
till they reached the highest church in the town, and there he left him 
fastened to the top of the steeple. 

And there stands Medio Pollito to this day. And if you go to Madrid, and 
walk through the streets till you come to the highest church, you will 
see Medio Pollito perched on his one leg on the steeple, with his one 



wing drooping at his side, and gazing sadly out of his one eye over the 

town. 

(source: PG EBook #7277) 
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